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Biofeedback: 
What  IS  It? 


by  C.  E.  Tapie  Rohm,  Jr. 


Electrodes  are  attached  to  the 
frontalis  (forehead)  muscle  of 
Barbara  Aronson  and  Dr. 
Harry  Kotses  adjusts  the  elec- 
tromyographic    equipment. 


"Biofeedback,"  a  term  coined  several  years  ago 
(obviously  derived  from  the  two  words  biology  and  feedback), 
has  become  a  subject  of  considerable  fascination  to  the 
general  public   and  scientific  community.   What  is  it?  What 
are   its  origins?  What  is  Ohio   Uni\'crsity's  concern  with  this 
term?  Is  it  the  faddish  snake  oil  of  modern  medicine  men, 
a   technique  of  mystical   revelation   and  self-control  based  on 
religious  philosophies  of  the  Far  East,  a  scientific  advancement 
employing  western  technology,  or  some  combination? 

Hailed  as  "the  single  greatest  development  in  the  history 
of   psychology,"   this   new   term   has   received   extensive   coverage 
in  every  major  news  medium  available.  The  federal  government 
and  universities  have  spent  milHons  of  dollars  to  finance 
this  exciting  scientific   adventure.   Researchers  and   clinicians 
have  reported  preliminary  controls  (cures)   for  a  multitude 


of  problems  such  as:    anxiety,  asthma,  diabetes,  epilepsy, 
insomnia,    hypertension,    torticollis,   phobias,   stress,   peptic   ulcers, 
chronic  pain,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  muscle  rehabilitation, 
tension,  and  migraine  headaches.  With  such  an  impressive  list 
of  expectations,  what  is  this  biofeedback? 

Biofeedback  is  a  process  which  combines  eastern 
mysticism,   European  methodology,  and  western  technology,  but 
without  the  influences  of  drugs,  hypnosis,  or  therapists. 
Specifically,  it  is  a  process  that  uses  electrophysiological 
instrumentation  to  help  a  person  learn  self-control  over  specific 
bodily    functions    (under    the    direction    of    the    nervous   system) 
that  were  once  thought  to  be  involuntary.   Involuntary-control 
functions  include  heart  rate,  blood  pressure,  secretion  of 
gastric  acid,  sweating,   muscle  tension,   brain  waves,  etc. 
With   the   aid   of   electronic   equipment,   the   person   learns 
self-control  by  receiving  continuous  information  about  the 
body's  biological  aspects.  The  equipment  is  connected  to 
the  individual  by  small  electrodes   (approximately  an  inch 
in  size)    that  are  taped  to  the  body  surface.  The  electrodes 
have  small  wires  that  interface  with  the  equipment.  The 
equipment    then    measures    the    amount    of    electrical    activity    of 
the  desired   bodily  function.   The  electrical  information   is 
converted  to  some  form  of  auditory  or  visual  output.  The 
equipment    monitors    this    information    on    a    moment-to-moment 
basis   that   allows  continuous  information    (feedback)    for  the 
person.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  process. 

John,  a  student,  was  very  anxious  about  giving  speeches 
in  front  of  any  type  of  audience.  He  volunteered  for  an 
experiment  advertised  to  help  individuals  reduce  their 
speaking  anxiety.  As  his  prearranged  time  approached,  he 
felt  a  little  nervous  about  attending,  but  with  the 
encouragement  of  his  girlfriend,  and  not  letting  his  fear 
subdue  him,  he  showed  up. 

John  was  greeted  by  an  attendant  who  invited  him  to 
come  into  a  small  room  with  a  big,  easy  chair  and  a  small 
table  with  some  neatly  stacked  electronic  equipment.  John  sat 
down  and  the  attendant  began  hooking  him  up  to  the 
machine.   First  his  forehead  was  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  to 
remove  the  body  oils.  Then  three  small  electrodes  were  taped 
to  the  surface  of  his  forehead.  At  first  the  electrodes  were 
cold,  but  that  soon  disappeared.  He  was  told  that  the 
electrodes  would   pick  up  the  electrical  activity  of  the  forehead 
(frontalis)    muscle.    After   the   electrodes  were  connected   to   the 
equipment,    the    machine    was   turned    on.    John   jumped    as    a 
loud  annoying  whine  was  broadcast  through  a  pair  of  stereo 
speakers   that  had  gone  unnoticed  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
The  attendant  told  him  to  make  the  whine  go  down.   With 
the  completion  of  that  instruction,  the  annoying  whine 
increased    in    \olume.    "Relax"    was    the    last    word    John    heard 
as  the  attendant  left  the  room. 

When  the  door  was  shut  and  John  was  sure  that  nothing 
else   was  going  to  happen,  that  annoying  whine  went  down. 


John  sat  perplexed.  What  made  this  thing  woriv?  At  this  point 
the  attendant  returned.  She  indicated  that  the  whine  increased 
when  John  became  tense  and  decreased  when  he  relaxed.   The 
explanation  offered  was  that  tension  increased  the  electrical 
activit)   of  the  forehead  muscle,  and  relaxation  decreased  it. 
John    was   then   instructed   to   think   about   giving  a   speech   in 
front  of  an  audience.  With  that  thought  the  whine  rose. 
Unfortunately,   John  was  angered   when   the   whine   increased 
because   he   already  knew   that  speaking  in  front   of  a  group 
made  him  tense.   He  wanted  to  control  or  eliminate  his  fear  of 
speaking,   not  increase   it.   During   this   thought   process  the 
whine  increased  to  an  irritating  high  screech.  John  was 
extremely  displeased  by  this  time,  but  the  attendant  patiently 
indicated  that  his  reactions  were  normal. 

To  lower  the  whine  to  a  dull  roar,  John  was  told  to 
think    pleasant   thoughts.    Immediately    he    thought    of   his 
girlfriend.  Again  the  whine  increased.   Furious,  John  noticed 
that   the   madder  he  got  the   more  the  whine  increased. 
Sexual  thoughts,  he  was  told,  produced  increases  not  decreases 
in  tone.  He  was  told  to  think  of  a  very  pleasant  place  or 
scene.    He   thought   of   his   favorite  secluded   place.   He   pictured 
in   his   mind's  eye   the  place   where  he  rested  from  all   the   cares 
of  the  world.  This  wooded  spot  was,  to  him,  God's  paradise  on 
earth,  a  special  place  only  for  him.  After  revisiting  these 
memories  of  his  mind,  he  could  barely  notice  the  low  whine  of 
the   machine.    It   worked !    He   was   relaxed   and   he   had  lowered 
that    annoying   whine   to    a    low   roar.  His   thoughts   were   broken 
by  the  voice  of  his  attendant  telling  him  now  to  think  about 
a  speaking  situation.  The  whine  gradually  increased  to  a 
loud    shrill.    Again   the    voice   instructed    him    to    begin    thinking 
a  pleasant  thought  and  the  whine  dropped  to  a  low  roar. 
The  voice  reemphasized  the  instruction,  using  the  paradigm 
(pleasant  thought — unpleasant   thought)    until  John  could 
think  about  the  speaking  situation   (unpleasant)   without 
increasing  the  whine  above  the  level  of  his  pleasure  thought. 
He  worked  at  shifting  his  thoughts  back  and  forth  for 
approximately   20  minutes  until  he  could  comply  with  the 
demands  placed  on  him  and  increase  and   decrease   the  whine 
at  will,  just  by  thinking. 

John   returned   the  following  two   days  to  practice  his  new 
learned   self-control  of   his   internal  states.   He   only   stayed 
20  minutes  each  time.  At  the  end  of  the  last  day  he  could 
demonstrate  increasing  and  decreasing  the  tone  of  the  machine 
without   receiving  any  auditory  feedback.   He   had   learned. 
When   John   goes   to   any   speaking   situation   now,   he   thinks   his 
pleasant    thoughts    beforehand    and    consequently    is    not    nervous 
anymore.    His   speaking  has   improved  and   he   enjoys   it  more. 

The  principles  of  self-control  in  eastern  mysticism  can 
be  traced  back  more  than  3,000  years  in  Hindu-Yoga  and  Zen 


Stanley  Bricel  relaxes  in  an 
easy  chair  while  Dr.  Harry 
Kotses  monitors  his  progress 
on  the  electromyographic 
equipment. 


In  tests  with  asthma  victims, 
the  air  flow  meter,  demon- 
strated by  Stanley  Bricel,  mea- 
sures peak  air  flow,  as  relaxa- 
tion through  biofeedback  allows 
the  subject  to  breathe  more 
easily. 


Buddhist  religions  and  philosophies.  These  Yogi  and  Zen 
masters  have  used  various  physical,  psychological,  spiritual, 
and  meditative  methods  to  achieve  their  control.  \  modern 
version  of  yoga  has  emerged  under  the  label  of  transcendental 
meditation    (TM).  TM  has  allowed  some  half  million 
Americans  to  participate  in  this  form  of  self-control. 

The  European  countries  developed  a  methodology 
different  from  that  of  eastern  mysticism.   In  the   18th,   19th, 
and  20th  centuries  a  new  form  of  self-control  was  developed, 
called  hypnotism.  Hypnotism,  sometimes  known  as  animal 
magnetism,    allows   persons    to    gain    control    of    their    bodily 
functions  while  under  the  influence  of  a  hypnotist  and  in  a 
trance  state.  A  simpler  method  that  excluded  the  hypnotist  was 
developed.  This  was  called  auto-hypnosis  or  self-suggestion.  The 
person  had  to  use  a  self-induced  trance  state  to  achieve 
the  control. 

In  the  Americas,  western  technology  at  leading  universities, 
such  as  Har^'ard,  Yale,  Rockefeller,  and  Ohio  L^niversity, 
has  helped  to  pioneer  still  another  method  of  self-control. 
This  method  was  developed  in  lal3oratories  of  this  country 
using  rats  and  other  animals.  Gradually  these  new  methods 
were    applied    to    humans.    In    the  early  1960s,    Professor    Herbert 
Kimmel  of  Ohio  University  discovered  that  a  person's 
perspiration  rate  could  be  controlled  by  higher  mental 
processes  or  thinking.  Other  researchers  across  the  nation 
became  involved  in  follow-up  research.  The  researchers 
started  adding  the  eastern  mysticism  and   European 
methodology  to  their  western  technology  and  the  process  of 
biofeedback   was  born. 

Since   biofeedback's  conception,   Ohio   University's   faculty 
has  contributed  significantly  to  new  ideas  and  research  in  the 
field.  Leading  the  way  has  been  the  Psychology    Department. 
The  forerunner  in  this  area  has  been  associate  professor 
Dr.   Harry  Kotses.   Dr.   Kotses  was  trained  in  the  principles 
of  psychophysiology    (western  technology)    and  has  used  this 
knowledge    to    advance    the    field    of    biofeedliack.    Leading   the 
way  with  his  current  findings  in  asthma  research,  Dr.  Kotses 
(assisted  by  his  former  graduate  student  Dr.  Kathy  Glaus,  now 
at    Miami    LIni\ersity    in  Oxford,    Ohio)    has    developed    a    new 
and  reliable  method  for  helping  asthma  sufferers.  The 
discovery    allows   the   sufferers   to   breathe   more    air   by   reducing 
the   muscle   tension    in    the  body.    Kotses's    method    has   been 
used  at  Bronco  Junction  in  West  Virginia  the  past  two 
summers    to    help    children.    Dr.    Kenneth    Holroyd,    assistant 
professor,   uses  biofeedback   to  help  tension   headache   sufferers. 
He    is   currently   teaching  an   evening   class   in   this   new   method. 
He  uses  muscle  relaxation  along  with  a  cognitive  skills 
approach  that  he  discovered.  Dr.  John  McNamara,  associate 
professor,  teaches  a  course  in  behavior  modification  to  the 
clinical  psycholog)'  students.  As  part  of  the  self-control  section, 
he  includes  biofeedback  as  a  possible  method  to  use  in  a 
wide    range    of    treatments. 

The  Guidance  and  Counseling  Program  in  the  College  of 
Education  has  dc\eloped  a  series  of  graduate  seminars  to  train 
field   counselors  to   use  biofeedback.  Professor   Mclvin   Witmer 
(assisted  by  graduate  student  Betty  Yorde)    has  been 
conducting  the  seminars.  Adding  biofeedback  theory  and 
training  as  an  elective  to  the  guidance  counselors'   curriculum 
was  a  new  concept.  His  work  in  training  counselors  will 


greatly  enhance  the  availability  of  qualified  personnel  in 
the  field. 

Biofeedback  principles  and  concepts  have  reached  into 
other  areas  of  the  University.  Emily  Harman,  instructor  in 
the    School    of    Nursing,    has  included    l)iofeedback   in   her   classes 
relating  to  the  understanding  and  handling  of  stress  and 
anxiety.  The  nurses  are  trained  to  understand  the  concepts 
and  how  to  use  the  process.  This  training  has  not  been 
available  before. 

Professor  William   Miller  of  the  School  of  Radio- 
Television  has  explored  the  possibility  of  using  biofeedback  to 
help   professional   writers   and   producers   increase   their   creative 
processes,  using  brain-wa\e  training.   Mr.   Edward  Beckett, 
director  of  the  Placement  and  Internship  Office,  has 
introduced    biofeedback    training    into    employment    interviewing. 
Students  who  have  problems  with  preinterview  stress  can  be 
trained  to  reduce  their  anxiety.  This  seems  to  help  the 
students  have  a  better-quality  interview. 

Professor  Robert  S.  Goyer,  of  the  School  of  Interpersonal 
Communication,  chaired  a  program  covering  the  topic  of 
biofeedback  at  a  recent  convention  in   Boston  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  participants 
in  this  program  were  the  leading  researchers  in 
the  field.  Dr.  Goyer  was  interviewed  for  a  program  to  be 
broadcasted  by   Voice  of  America. 

Three  other  University  areas  are  in  the  process  of 
investigating  or  adapting  some  form  of  biofeedback  training 
for  their  students  and  staffs.   Professor  John  Stinson,  in  the 
Department  of  Organizational  Science,  is  interested   in  the 
possibility  of  training  students  to  use  biofeedback  techniques  to 
help  reduce  stress  in  managers.  Dr.  Stinson  indicated  that  the 
business  world  produces  a  lot  of  stress  and  anxiety  in  managers, 
and  when  it  reaches  a  high  level,  the  quality  of  managerial  or 
executive  decisions  goes  down.   Mr.  Wayne  Key  of  Personnel 
Research   and   Resource  Training   Management  would  like  to 
adopt    some   form   of   biofeedback   training,    to   help    reduce   the 
daily  stressful  e\ents  that  the  University  staff  encounters. 

The   new   College   of   Osteopathic    Medicine   is  extremely 
interested  in  biofeedback.  Since  osteopathy  uses  the  holistic 
approach  to  medicine  and  biofeedback  also  considers  man  as  an 
integrated  unit  which  uses  mind  and  body  to  operate  together, 
then  the  merger  of  biofeedback  concepts  with  osteopathy  would 
be  appropriate.  Only  time  will  tell  how  much  of  the  biofeedback 
principle  will  be  adopted,  but  the  osteopathic  physicians 
will  know  of  the  theory  and  practice  to  be  used  when  appropriate 
for  their  patients. 

To  help  with  these  various  programs  in  the  University, 
WOUB's  Instructional  Television  Department  will  produce  a  series 
of  biofeedback  training  tapes.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Mar\in  Bowman,  these  tapes  will  be  approximately  half  an 
hour  long  and  will  be  ready  sometime  in  the  early  spring. 

The  next  time  you  see  or  hear  aliout  biofeedback  remember 
that  Ohio  University  has  been  playing  a  major  role  in  its 
development.  The  future  not  only  holds  a  promise  for  those  who 
suffer  from  various  diseases,  but  it  also  holds  a  promise  for  the 
common  folk  sitting  in  their  own  homes.  There  is  much  speculation, 
but  only  time,  money,  and  research  will  tell.  If  anybody  is  to 
benefit  in  this  new  adventure  of  self-control,  it  definitely 
has  to  be  you.  "^ 


C.  E.  Tapie  Rohm  Jr.  is  a 
full-time  doctoral  candidate  in 
the  School  of  Interpersonal 
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ceived his  BS  and  MA  in 
psychology  and  communication. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  bio- 
feedback theory  and  research 
for  the  past  five  years.  His 
current  discipline  of  study 
combines  the  areas  of  com- 
munication, psychology,  and 
management.  He  is  interested 
in  reducing  stress  in  executives 
to  help  them  organize  their 
ideas    more    efficiently. 

While  not  in  school  he  en- 
joys spending  time  with  his 
wife  and  two  boys.  The  Mor- 
mon Church  occupies  a  lot  of 
time.  He  also  enjoys  consulting 
and  lecturing  when  the  time 
permits. 


Shirley  Sennhauser  (I.)  coun- 
sels Anne  Crook,  a  student  in 
her   psychiatric    nursing   class. 


The  BachAor  of 

Science  in  'Nursing 

Degree 


In  response  to  findings  of  extensive  research  in  southeastern 
Ohio,  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  University  recently 
established  a  new  School  of  Nursing.  The  first  class  enrolled  in  the 
summer  of  1975,  and  the  school  has  just  finished  its  first  full  year 
of  operation.  The  programs  offered  in  the  school  lead  either  to 
the  bachelor  of  science  in  education  degree,  with  a  major  in  school 
nursing,  or  to  the  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing  degree. 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing  degree  program  is  offered 
to  Ohio-licensed  nurses  and  has  a  dual  purpose.  The  first  is  to 
prepare  professional  practitioners  of  nursing  who  can  provide 
health  care  to  persons,  families,  and  groups  in  \aried  circumstances, 
using  both  scientific  and  humanistic  concepts  of  nursing.  The 
second  is  to  provide  an  educational  base  upon  which  to  build 
graduate  study  for  specialization  as  clinicians,  teachers, 
administrators,  or  researchers. 

A  source  of  confusion  in  speaking  of  nurses  is  the  popular 
usage  of  the  same  unmodified  nouns  nurse  and  nursing  in  reference 
to  almost  any  form  of  health-care  acti\'ities  not  done  by  doctors 
or  dentists.  This  nonspecific  terminology  refers  to  an  occupation 
that  includes  some  of  the  least-trained  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, such  as  nurses'  aides,  and  to  some  of  the  most  highly 
educated,  such  as  doctoral-degree  holders  who  serve  as  consultants 
to  federal,  state,  and  municipal  health  agencies.  The  variety  of 
classifications  in  nursing  is  bewildering  and  many  people  do  not 
understand  how  the  professional  nurse  categories  of  practical  nurse, 
licensed  practical  nurse,  and  registered  nurse  differ. 

The  practical  nurse  has  had  roughly  one  year  of  training  in  a 
hospital  school  of  nursing.  This  training  qualifies,  but  docs  not 
require,  the  nurse  to  sit  for  the  state  licensing  examination.  If  the 
practical  nurse  passes  the  licensing  examination  satisfactorily, 
he  or  she  is  then  classified  as  a  licensed  practical  nurse  (LPN) .  The 
registered  nurse  (RN)  has  completed  three  years  of  training  in  a 
diploma-granting  school  of  nursing  and  has  qualified  to  sit  for 
the  state  examination.  Another  educational  program  leading  to  the 
registered  nurse  designation  is  the  two-year  associate-degree 


program  offered  in  community  colleges,  comparable  to  the 
program  axailable  at  Ohio  University's  Zanesville  campus. 
Graduates  of  either  the  hospital-based  diploma  program  or  the 
two-year  associate  program  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the  state 
board  licensing  examination. 

The  primary  goal  of  nursing  practice  is  one  of  helping  people 
to  use  their  adaptive  processes  in  staying  well,  in  adjusting  to 
and  overcoming  illness,  and  in  experiencing  a  peaceful  death. 
This  goal  includes  the  particular  needs  of  the  aged,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  chronically  ill. 

It  is  now  believed  that  humans  cannot  be  understood  out  of 
the  context  of  the  subordinate  systems  of  which  they  are  composed 
(cell,  organ,  and  organ  s\stem)   or  the  superordinate  systems 
in  which  they  exist   (family,  community,  society). 

Because  the  study  of  the  person  as  an  open  system  is  a  recent 
innovation  in  the  medical  sciences,  a  definition  may  be  in  order. 
An  open  system  is  a  living,  growing,  developing,  maturing,  aging 
organism  with  continual  inputs  and  outputs.  As  an  organism  it 
must  maintain  ongoing  communication  with  the  environment,  and 
as  a  personality  it  must  learn  to  live  in  a  symbolic,  cultural  world. 

Since  health  and  disease  represent  patterns  of  biological 
adaptive  change,  effective  nursing  care  for  various  clients,  each 
with  his  or  her  particular  needs,  differs — in  some  cases  it  means 
helping  the  healthy  individual  to  stay  well,  in  some  cases  it  means 
helping  the  ill  individual  to  get  well,  in  other  cases  it  means  helping 
an  ill  person  to  maintain  such  adaptive  mechanisms  as  arc 
possible.  In  all  cases  it  means  helping  the  person  to  utilize  the  full 
resources  of  the  community  and  health-care  delivery  system  to 
maintain  optimum  conditions  of  well-being. 

The  nurse  not  only  collects  data  and  assesses  client  problems 
and  resources,  he  or  she  also  has  independent  responsibility  for 
initiating  and  managing  the  return-to-health  regimen  or  the 
maintenance-of-health  program  or  both.  Other  health  services 
and  community  resources  are  used  as  appropriate  to  help  clients. 

In  contemporary  nursing  practice,  the  professional  nurse  gives 
leadership  and  guidance  to  a  wide  range  of  activities  concerned 
with  the  promotion  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  its 
spread,  and  the  treatment  of  illness.  Whenever  there  are  too  few 
prepared  nurses  to  properly  utilize  available  services,  the  well-being 
of  each  member  of  the  conmiunity  may  be  affected. 

Investigations  have  revealed  an  alarming  deficiency  in 
numbers  of  health  professionals — particularly  nurses — to  meet  the 
needs  of  approximately  765,000  residents  of  southeastern  Ohio. 
Prospective  nurse  students,  employers  of  nurses,  and  directors  of 
basic  programs  in  nursing  have  strongly  urged  Ohio  University  to 
provide  the  educational  experiences  necessary  to  correct  this 
deficiency. 

Ohio  University's  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing  degree 
program  is  specifically  designed  for  registered  nurses  and  assures 
that  graduates  will  have  the  profession's  baccalaureate-level 
competencies. 

The  curriculum  for  the  program  includes  offerings  in  the 
liberal  arts;  general  education;  physical,  biological,  and  behavioral 
sciences;  and  nursing  topics.  A  common  core  of  courses  is  required 
of  all  students,  but  built-in  flexibility  permits  selection  of  areas  of 
interest  and  provides  necessary  time  to  pursue  them. 

The  basic  design  of  the  program  was  reviewed  by  consultants 
from  the  National  League  of  Nursing;  practicing  experts  in 
community  nursing,  in  maternal-child  nursing,  in  psychiatric 


Many  health  delivery  establish- 
ments in  southeastern  Ohio 
have  allowed  use  of  their  facili- 
ties in  the  baccalaureate  nurs- 
ing   program. 


Ms.  Sennhauser  must  carefully 
budget  her  hours  to  accommo- 
date working,  classes,  and 
studying,  and  still  have  time  to 
spend  with  her  son  Andrew. 


nursing,  in  medical-surgical  nursing,  in  supervision  and 
administration,  in  health-care  facilities;  and  by  the  Board  of 
Nursing  in  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  University  School  of  Nursing  has  the  support  of 
regional  hospitals  and  their  staffs.  All  of  the  principal  health-care 
facilities,  clinics,  nursing  homes,  and  hospitals  contacted  prior  to 
establishment  of  the  program  have  given  permission  to  use  their 
facilities  for  student  experiences.  In  several  situations,  administrators 
have  arranged  schedules  of  nurses  wishing  to  pursue  this  program, 
to  avoid  conflicts  with  classwork;  another  administrator  offered 
to  provide  scholarships;  still  another  established  a  policy  of  leave 
time  and  stipends  for  participating  nurses.  One  rea.son  for  this 
willingness  is  that  the  students  involved  are  all  professionals, 
liceased  to  practice  nursing.  Thus  they  can  contribute  significantly 
to  quality  care  of  patients  and  to  promoting  the  best  possible 
conditions  for  clients  in  continued  wellness  or  maximum  recovery 
from   illness,  while  expanding  their  knowledge  of  nursing. 
Careful  scheduling  of  required  and  elective  courses  assures  that 
no  health-care  facility  is  overcrowded  and  no  patient  is 
overwhelmed  by  too  many  student  contacts. 

Educational  methodologies  are  geared  to  meet  indi\'idual 
needs,  interests,  and  learning  styles.  Each  student  has  maximum 
flexibility  in  meeting  indixidual  interests  and  needs  and  each 
has  broad  opportunity  to  enrich  himself  or  herself  in  selecting 
courses  across  the  range  of  disciplines  offered  by  the  University. 
Imaginative  and  innovative  approaches  to  clinical  teaching  and 
full  utilization  of  the  region's  health-care  facilities  and  personnel 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  program.  Outreach  community 
educational  offerings  in  nursing  topics  are  arranged  and 
coordinated  with  other  agencies  and  professional  groups  to  provide 
continuing  educational  experiences.  Arranging  the  nursing 
courses  in  modules  permits  extraction  of  units  to  meet  short-course 
requests  from  nurses  in  the  region. 

The  nurse  graduate  of  the  program  has  appropriate 
preparation  to  function  independently  with  clients  and  families 
and  interdepcndently  with  colleagues  in  nursing  and  other 
disciplines.  The  nurse  assuines  accountabilits  for  the  care  of  clients 
and  their  families  in  the  health-care  setting  and  in  all  stages  of 
wellness  and  illness. 

Although  some  students  obviously  will  complete  the  program 
and  leave  the  area,  many  others  will  remain  as  permanent  residents. 
The  greatest  need  in  southeastern  Ohio  is  for  nurses  who  have 
the  primary  health-care  skills  necessary  to  meet  the  complex 
health  needs  and  services  of  a  widening  age  range  of  clients,  and 
who  are  also  oriented  to  accept  change,  to  assume  health-care 
leadership,  and  to  engage  in  an  increased  variety  of  nurse-client 
settings  and  relationships. 

One  of  the  nurses  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  program 
is  Shirley  Sennhauser,  who  will  receive  her  baccalaureate  degree 
in  December.  She  graduated  in  1968,  second  in  her  class  of  185, 
from  the  King's  County  Hospital  Center  School  of  Nursing  in 
Brooklyn,  a  three-year  program.  Since  receiving  her  diploma,  she 
has  had  experience  in  obstetrics,  psychiatry,  and  nursing  education. 
At  the  time  she  enrolled  in  the  Ohio  University  program  Ms. 
Sennhauser  was  teaching  psychiatric  nursing  for  the  Holzer 
Medical  Center  School  of  Nursing.  The  course  was  being  offered 
at  the  .Athens  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Center 
in  Athens. 


Ms.  Scnnhauscr's  response  to  the  Ohio  Uni\ersity  program 
is  enthusiastic.  She  finds  the  courses  more  rewarding  than  she 
ever  imagined  they  could  be.  The  varied  backgrounds,  training, 
and  life  philosophies  of  the  nurses  in  the  program  arc  almost 
an  education  in  themselves.  The  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  different  aspects  and  settings  than  they  normally  do,  and 
they  ha\e  a  chance  to  experience  how  other  hospitals  and 
health-care  facilities  deliver  services.  The  evening  clinical 
experiences  were  especially  meaningful  to  Ms.  Sennhauser.  Not 
since  her  original  training  had  she  liccn  on  evening  hours,  and  she 
found  the  quieter  atmosphere  rewarding.  With  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  daytime  o\ei,  the  nurse  is  able  to  administer  not  just  to  the 
patient,  but  to  the  person  that  patient  is,  as  well. 

An  aspect  of  the  University's  program  which  is  particularly 
important  to  Ms.  Sennhauser  is  the  willingness  to  acknowledge 
the  worth  of  her  previous  training.  Because  she  believes  in  the 
validity  of  her  own  basic  training,  she  felt  it  important  that  the 
School  of  Nursing  recognize  it  and  help  her  build  on  it.  Many 
baccalaureate  programs  do  not  adequately  recognize  previous 
training  and  experience,  and  nurses  with  three  years  of  training  may 
receive  as  little  as  one  year's  credit.  Not  only  does  such  a  polic)' 
negate  the  time  the  nurse  has  already  spent  in  training,  it  increases 
the  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  the  baccalaureate  program. 
Since  many  of  the  nurses  are  on  release  time  from  their  regular 
employment,  the  time  factor  is  critical. 

Ms.  Sennhauser  was  able  to  take  an  educational  leave  of  four 
academic  quarters  from  her  teaching  position  at  the  health 
center,  where  her  supervisor  was  very  supportive  and  encouraging. 
When  she  went  from  full-time  teaching  to  part-time,  she,  her 
supervisor,  and  her  replacement  worked  closely  together  to  ensure 
a  smooth  transition  so  the  integrity  of  the  teaching  program 
was  not  damaged. 

Ms.  Sennhauser  was  further  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  loan 
from  the  O'Bleness  Scholarship  Fund  through  the  O'Blcness 
Hospital  in  Athens.  The  terms  of  the  loan  state  that  it  can  be 
repaid  by  service  in  lieu  of  money.  If  a  nurse  accepts  a  job  in 
southeastern  Ohio   (not  just  at  O'Bleness  Hospital)   after 
graduation,  one  year  on  the  job  will  repay  the  money  for  one 
year  of  education.  Nurses  who  choose  to  leave  the  area,  however, 
must  repay  the  loan  amount. 

When  she  has  finished  her  baccalaureate  degree  and  worked 
her  requisite  year  in  southeastern  Ohio,  Ms.  Sennhauser  plans 
to  continue  on  to  get  a  master  of  science  in  nursing  degree. 
She  wants  to  remain  in  the  teaching  area  of  nursing,  and  her 
present  credentials  arc  not  adequate.  The  State  Board  of  Nursing 
requires  the  master's  degree  in  nursing  plus  two  vears  of  experience 
before  it  will  permit  a  person  to  teach  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Ms.  Sennhauser  has  been  teaching  on  a  special,  temporary 
arrangement.  The  severe  lack  of  adequately  crcdentialled  personnel 
in  southeastern  Ohio,  coupled  with  her  experience  and  skill,  is  the 
reason  she  was  accepted  to  teach,  and  that  only  after  she  had 
submitted  a  detailed  outline  of  how  she  intended  to  further  her 
education  and  become  adequately  crcdentialled.  She  teaches  under 
the  supervision  of  a  fully  qualified  person. 

For  Shirley  Sennhauser,  as  for  the  other  nurse  students,  the 
Ohio  University  School  of  Nursing  is  a  well-planned  road  leading  to 
a  more  secure  professional  future  as  well  as  a  better  medical  future 
for  the  residents  of  southeastern  Ohio. 

PLHB  and   WRP 
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X^    ^hio  University's  unique  graduate  program  in  physical 
education,  directed  liy  Dr.  William  Stewart,  is  in  its  eleventh  year. 
The  sports  administration  program,  designed  to  train  executives 
in  many  aspects  of  school  or  professional  sports,  is  highlighted 
by  an  internship,  which  in  many  cases  turns  into  a  permanent  job. 
The  placement  record  of  the  program  is  excellent;  and  the 
market  is  improving  with  the  increasing  demand  from  pro  teams, 
colleges,  and  public  school  systems. 

The  idea  for  a  sports  administration  program  originated 
with  Walter  O'Malley,  owner  and  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers.  It  was  through  O'Malley's  friendship  with  Dr.  Clifford 
Brownell,  retired  chairman  of  the  physical  education  department  at 
Columbia  University's  Teachers  College,  that  the  idea  reached 
Dr.  James  Mason,  a  student  of  BrowncU's  at  the  time.  (This 
was  while  the  Dodgers  were  still  in  Brooklyn.)  Mason  eventually 
founded  the  program  at  Ohio  University  in  1966,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  President  Alden. 

O'Malley  asked,  "Where  would  one  go  to  find  a  person  who, 
by  virtue  of  education,  has  been  trained  to  administer  a  marina, 
race  track,  ski  resort,  auditorium,  stadium,  theater,  convention  or 
exhibition  hall,  a  public  camp  complex;  or  to  find  a  person  to 
fill  an  executive  position  at  a  team  or  league  level  in  junior 
athletics  such  as  Little  League  baseball  or  football,  etc.?"  O'Malley 
thought  that  labor  relations,  crowd  control,  and  transportation 
also  would  be  important  items  to  study.  "For  the  most  part,  the 
people  who  are  filling  the  jobs  in  these  fields  have  not  been 
trained  by  education  to  do  so."  O'Malley  felt  assured,  from  the 
volume  of  mail  he  received  from  high  school  and  college  students, 
that  demand  for  such  a  program  existed.  Since  other  colleges 
had  courses  in  hotel  management,  and  since  there  were  many  fine 
programs  in  physical  education,  he  felt  that  something  should 
be  available  in  sports  and  recreation  administration.  When  Bill 
Stewart  arrived  at  the  LInivcrsity  in  1970,  he  built  upon  Mason's 
foundation,  and  also  continued  to  incorporate  O'Malley's 
suggestions. 

Stewart  taught  and  coached  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  public 
schools  for  19  years  before  coming  to  the  LInivcrsity.  He  was  hired 
as  chairman  of  graduate  .studies  in  physical  education,  and 
director  of  the  sports  administration  program.  The  latter  is  now 
his  sole  responsibility. 

Stewart,  who  has  an  obvious  rapport  with  his  students, 
explains  that  applicants  from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  are 
preferred  for  admission.  The  course  of  study  is  interdisciplinary,  and 
structured  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Backgrounds  in 
communications,  business  administration,  journalism,  and  physical 
education  are  highly  desirable.  Students  take  courses  in  radio-tv, 
computer  science,  and  accounting — courses  regularly  offered 
by  the  respecti\c  departments.  They  will  also  take  three  courses 
designed  specifically  for  the  program,  one  of  which,  offered  by 
the  economits  department,  is  titled  "Economics  of  Professional 
Sports." 

The  flexibility  of  the  program  is  part  of  the  great  appeal  it 
holds  for  students.  John  Tafaro,  president  of  the  sports 
administration  club,  said,  "The  program  lets  you  fill  in  your  weak 
areas.  If  you're  strong  in  communications  and  weak  in  business,  you 
take  whatever  business  courses  you  need."  Such  courses  can  be 
taken  on  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  level,  wherever  the  student 
feels  the  need.  Steve  Schrvver,  whose  undergraduate  work  was 
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Sports    Administration    Director    Bill    Stewart    in 
his   office   with  John  Tafaro. 
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Dr.  William  Stewart  introduces  Don  Weiss,  Public  Re- 
lations Director  of  the  National  Football  League,  at  an 
internship  recruitment  session. 


in  political  science,  said,  "That's  the  beauty  of  the  program."  His 
political  science  background  helped  with  legal  matters  in  the 
commissioner  of  baseball's  office  ( where  he  has  just  completed  an 
internship)   but  he  is  presently  taking  Accounting  501. 

Enrollment  is  kept  to  approximately  25  students  a  year. 
Stewart  explained,  "We'll  have  40  applicants  this  coming  January 
from  which  well  take  eight,  maybe  nine.  "  While  the  scholastic 
requirements  for  admission  arc  high,  a  student's  enthusiasm  makes 
the  difference.  "The  job  market  is  highly  competitive,"  Stewart 
pointed  out.  "A  critical  factor  is  a  student's  motixation.  It  takes  a 
person  who  loves  sports  to  work  for  a  sports  organization.  \  lot 
of  people  would  love  to,  but  an  accountant  for  the  Cleveland 
Indians  will  not  be  earning  nearly  as  much  as  an  accountant  for 
Standard  Oil.  The  person  applying  for  the  job  with  the  sports 
organization  must  be  willing  to  work  for  less."  In  the  course  of 
discussing  player-front  office  salar)'  disputes,  Steve  Schryver  said, 
"I  lo\'c  sports.  I'd  work  for  a  sports  organization  c\cn  if  thcv 
didn't  pay  me!" 

The  degree  program  is  designed  to  take  a  year,  with  the 
three-month  internship  usually  coming  after  the  completion  of  45 
hours  of  coursework.  .\  student  makes  an  indixidual  agreement 
with  an  institution  for  an  internship.  The  institution  ma\'  pay  a  good 
salary,  or  a  small  stipend  and  include  room  and  board. 
Institutions,  however,  prefer  internships  longer  than  the  required 
three  month.s — they  tend  to  prefer  six  months  to  a  year,  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  busy  season  in  their  sport.  Since  the 
internship  usually  comes  when  a  .student  has  completed  his  or  her 
hours,  the  degree  will  Ije  granted  after  the  first  three  months 
of  the  internship  arc  completed. 

One  out  of  four  internships  dexelops  into  a  permanent  job. 
In  some  ca.ses,  the  internship  is  a  trial  for  a  permanent  job.  In 
other  cases,  a  student  is  hired  for  a  permanent  position.  Some 
students  ha\e  made  thcmsehcs  indispensable  to  host  organizations 
and  ha\e  helped  recruit  interns  into  their  own  organizations. 
In  other  situations,  with  highly  seasonal  need,  positions  are  best 
filled  on  a  temporary  basis  by  interns. 

Professional  baseball  was  the  first  sport  to  become  invohed 
in  the  program,  which  is  fitting  since  the  idea  originated  with 
O'Malley.  Ironically,  the  Dodgers  do  not  have  any  internships. 
Ste\e  Schry\er  explained  that  the  Dodgers  are  a  family 
organization,  bringing  up  their  own  people  from  different  levels 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  program,  howc\er,  does  boast  20 
graduates  in  permanent  pro-baseball  positions :   1 1  in  the  major 
leagues  and  nine  in  the  minors.  The  minor  leagues  have  become 
increasingly  in\ohed,  with  three  former  interns  now  ser\'ing  as 
general  managers  with  minor  league  clubs.  Recently,  an  internship 
was  created  in  the  commissioner's  office  in  New  York  City. 

Steve  Schry\'er  filled  that  internship,  which  lasted  from  June 
through  September.  It  was  unusual  for  Steve,  who  hadn't  yet 
completed  his  coursework,  to  get  the  job.  He  interviewed  along 
with  se\eral  close  friends  who  had  already  completed  their 
coursework,  yet  he  was  the  one  selected.  "The  program  makes  close 
friends,  but  then  throws  you  into  some  stiff  competition.  I  felt 
bad  at  first,  but  the  others  all  came  up  with  good  jobs  not 
long  after." 

In  the  commissioner's  office,  Steve  was  involved  in  public 
relations,  working  closely  with  Bob  Wirz,  director  of 
information,  and  with   Monte  Irvin,  former  New  York 
Giant  star.  He  handled  fan  responses,  press  releases,  and  did 
research  connected  to  "The  Most  Memorable  Moments  of  Baseball" 
campaign,"  and   the    Finley-Kuhn   court   case.  One   of  the  fringe 


benefits  of  Steve's  internship  was  a  press  pass  to  the  playoff  and 
World  Series  games  at  Riserfront  Stadium  in  Cincinnati  (where  he 
attended  to  commissioner's  office  business). 

Steve  hopes  that  the  commissioner's  internship,  if  continued, 
will  be  expanded  to  six  months.  "Arri\ing  in  June  was  rough. 
All-Star  balloting  was  underway,  and  I  had  matters  relating  to  the 
Finlcy-Kuhn  ca.se  to  attend  to  as  well  as  other  business.  I  think 
I  could  have  been  of  more  value  to  them  if  I  had  come  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  had  time  to  grow  into  the  office  and 
be  on  top  of  matters  as  they  arose."  Ste\'e  is  now  concentrating  on 
business  and  law  courses  and  finds  that  his  political  .science 
background  was  particularly  useful  in  his  internship.  "It's  an 
analytical  field.  The  methodology  helped  particularly  with  the 
Finley-Kuhn  research." 

Institutions  have  varying  preferences  for  students'  backgrounds. 
Colleges  tend  to  prefer  people  who  can  type  and  who  have 
taken  bookkeeping,  while  the  National  Football  League,  for 
example,  requires  a  journalism  background,  to  aid  in  doing 
promotional  work. 

Stewart  stresses  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  women 
in  the  program,  particularly  in  collegiate  sports,  which  have  been 
greatly  expanded.  One  alumna,  Nancy  Points,  is  employed 
in  the  ticket  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  indicating  that  the  door 
to  women  in  pro  sports  is  not  closed. 

Three  years  ago,  Stewart,  responding  to  student  suggestions, 
founded  the  sports  administration  club,  since  there  was  no  one 
course  or  activity  where  all  the  students  were  together  as  a  group. 
The  club's  two  main  activities  are  a  sports  symposium  held 
during  the  winter  quarter,  and  the  Friday  "fight  night"  held 
during  the  spring. 

The  symposium  brings  back  graduates  who  hold  workshops 
in  their  fields,  which  may  be  minor  league  baseball,  pro  football,  or 
collegiate  athletics.  The  alumni  also  may  do  interviewing,  if  their 
organizations  ha\'e  openings.  A  Friday  night  banquet  is  also 
held  as  part  of  the  symposium,  and  a  guest,  who  is  not  necessarily 
a  graduate,  is  featured  as  a  speaker. 

The  "Friday  Night  at  the  Fights"  was  created  three  years 
ago  as  a  club  activity  to  provide  an  all-around  experience  in 
the  production  and  promotion  of  a  sporting  event.  The  idea  is  to 
recreate  the  now  historic  Friday  sporting  event,  complete  with  a 
ring  announcer  garbed  in  a  tux.  The  students  involve  themselves 
in  promotion;  ticket  printing;  the  handling  of  beer,  pop,  and  cigar 
concessions;  and  the  arranging  of  preliminary  screening  of  fighters 
—  University  students  who  may  or  may  not  have  boxing 
experience.  Dr.  Maung  Gyi  does  the  final  screening. 

The  club  is  also  involved  in  arranging  field  trips,  such  as 
the  upcoming  tours  of  the  new  facilities  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
and  Otterbcin.  Field  trips  may  help  a  student  decide  his  or  her 
particular  area  of  interest.  Recently,  returning  from  a  trip  to 
Riverfront  Stadium,  one  student  remarked  to  Stewart  that  he  now 
wanted  to  be  involved  in  facility  management. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  role  Stewart  played  in  making  the 
program  what  it  is.  He  maintains  a  vast  letter  file,  continuing 
to  correspond  with  graduates  whose  careers  he  has  helped 
found;  they  return  to  .Athens  at  every  opportunity,  offering  what 
a.s,sistance  they  can  to  the  program. 

Steve  Schryver  was  accepted  by  three  graduate  programs 
that  use  the  name  sports  administration.  One  was  purely  academic, 
the  internship  of  another  was  extremely  limited,  Ohio 
University  offered  the  third.  "There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
which  one  to  pick.  Ohio's  was  the  model  program."  RRF 
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Sports  administration  students  listen  attentively  as  Weiss 
describes  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  functions  of 
the  NFL. 
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Michael  Daniels,  in  costume, 
entertains  a  young  visitor  to  the 
Renaissance  Harvest  Fest. 


SUNDANCE 


A  critic,  discussing  the  creativity  of  the  post-war  generations, 
described  the   1950s  as  the  decade  in  which  everyone  grew  ten 
years  older.  The  1960s,  as  if  in  reaction  to  a  decade  of  cultural 
stagnation,  is  characterized  by  its  creative  energy,   and   a  revolt 
against  the  values  of  the  previous  generation.  The  period  that 
began  with  the  poetry  of  the  beats,  the  music  of  Bob  Dylan  and 
the  Beatles,  involved  an  often  mindless  experimentation  with 
mind-changing  drugs,  and  culminated  in  a  new  humanism,  one 
aspect  of  which  was  the  protest  against  the  \'ietnam  War. 
The  deaths  of  students  on  the  campuses  of  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
State  in  1970  not  onh   signalled  the  end  of  an  ebullient  decade, 
but  for  many,  marked  a  return  to  apathy  and  materialism.  Many 
who  were  students  in  the  60s  are  nostalgic  about  their  lost  youth, 
and  recently,  the  news  magazines  featured  former  campus 
protesters  as  computer  programmers  raising  families  in  comfortable 
suburbs. 

To  be  sure,  the  flashiness  of  the  60s — the  excitement  of  the 
Beatles,  the  scandal  of  Haight-Ashbun,' — is  all  gone,  but  to  say 
that  the  discoveries  of  the  60s  have  led  nowhere,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  decade  is  lost  or  whatever  occurred  during  that  decade 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  fads,  is  to  overlook  one  basic  change 
on  the  part  of  many  people,  who  have  begun  to  look  for  internal 
rather  than  external  rewards. 

If  the  50s  were  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  claim  the 
material  comfort  denied  by  the  depression  and  the  second  world 
war,  and  if  the  60s  did  indeed   mean  a  vociferous  rejection  of 
that  material  quest,  then  the  70s  can  be  characterized  as  an  inward 
search  for  value  on  either  psychological  or  spiritual  terms. 

The  search  for  inner  meaning  has  taken  many  forms;  it  has 
gone  to  many  traditions  for  guidance.  The  interest  in  the  /  Ching, 
astrology,  eastern  religions,  and  the  way  of  life  of  the  American 
Indian,  are  all  expressions  of  the  search  for  inner  meaning.  Though 
a  newly  baptized  Christian  may  scorn  an  initiate  of  the  Hari 
Krishna  sect,  both  are  involved  in  similar  quests:    both  are 
attempting  to  see  within  themselves  a  reflection  of  the  imixerse. 

The  study  of  plains  Indian  culture  has  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  one  individual,  whose  life  has  changed  dramatically  as  a 
result.  Michael  Daniels,  a  former  University  student  and 
administrator,  did  not  study  Indian  culture  in  order  to  change 
his  life;  rather,  he  was  able  to  redefine  and  structure  his  changing 
goals  with  the  help  of  Indian  teachings.  The  changes  in 
Michael's  life  and  goals,  his  self-discovery,  led  to  the  formation 
of  Sundance,  Inc. :    A  Natural  Learning  Center,  near  Athens. 
Sundance  is  an  educational  alternatixc  that  utilizes  University  and 
other  area  personnel  to  offer  workshops  and  various  other 
educational  programs  for  the  entire  communitv  and  region. 
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A  ^^ulll  stream  from   ihc  \vooded  hill  behind  Sundance  lodge  runs  under  the  rear  deck. 
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The  story  of  Sundance  is  really  Michael's  story.  As  an 
underoraduatc  from   1962-66,  he  wanted  to  become  a  college 
president.  He  presided  over  his  fraternity,  while  majoring  in 
organizational  communication  with  a  particular  interest  in  the 
learning  process.  After  graduation,  he  became  a  research  assistant 
in  President  Aldcn's  office,  where  he  became  the  director  of 
federal  programs  on  campus,  acting  as  a  liaison  with  Washington. 
In  1968,  he  received  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  to  serve  an 
internship  in  Washington  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
specializing  in  leadership  development,  where  he  organized  a 
national  leadership  development  program. 

At  the  close  of  the  internship,  Michael  entered  the  doctoral 
program  at  Columbia  Uni\ersity  Teachers  College,  specializing 
in  educational  leadership.  While  working  toward  his  degree, 
he  mo\ed  to  rural  eastern  Kentucky  where  he  taught  third  grade 
half  a  day,  and  worked  in  speech  correction  for  the  other  half, 
while  continuing  to  do  research  for  his  doctorate.  His  contract  was 
not  renewed  however,  as  a  result  of  his  participation  in  a  state 
teachers'  .strike. 

Still  geared  for  a  career  in  educational  administration, 
Michael  went  travelling  in  the  South  Pacific,  undertaking  a  journey 
which  was  to  change  his  life.  While  teaching  in  New  Zealand 
and  later  doing  group  encounter  work  in  Australia,  his  idea 
of  education  changed.  The  emphasis  shifted  from  teaching  to 
learning.  He  decided  that  it  was  more  important  for  him  to  engage 
himself  and  others  in  an  ongoing,  shared  learning  experience. 
After  I'Vustralia,  he  travelled  through  the  Orient,  through  Siberia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  into  Western  Europe.  In\olvcment  in  the 
Quaesitor  Growth  Center  in  London  (an  Esalan-type  community, 
where  group  learning  and  natural  healing  are  experienced) 
crv'Stallized  the  idea  of  creating  such  a  growth  center  in  the 
Athens  area. 

While  the  major  change  in  Michael's  goals  had  occurred 
during  his  travels,  some  of  the  groundwork  had  been  done  years 
before.  In  1968,  before  leaving  for  the  internship  in  Washington, 
Michael  bought  a  cabin  on  Harmony  Road  in  Athens,  even 
though  he  knew  he  might  not  return  to  live  there  for  some  time. 
As  it  turned  out,  he  lived  there  for  two  months  and  rented  it  out 
for  five  years,  but  he  experienced  a  sen.se  of  renewal  or 
regeneration  in  the  time  spent  at  the  cabin.   Friends  who  \isited 
him  then,  who  were  mostly  young  faculty  and  administrators, 
experienced  a  similar  rejuvenation.  Michael  tried  not  to  dominate 
the  place  with  his  personality  so  others  could  share  the  feeling. 
The  my.stical  sense  of  renewal,  in  a  person  whose  life  was 
otherwise  totally  rational  and  pragmatic,  became  the  basis  of 
Sundance  as  an  educational  alternative. 

The  name  "Sundance"  comes  from  the  name  of  an  Indian 
ritual,  a  form  of  thanksgiving;  a  ritual  that  deals  with  renewal, 
either  before  battle  or  after  a  harvest.  Michael  had  been  gi\en 
the  book  Seven  Arrows   (a  storehou.se  of  plains  Indian  teachings 
and  rituals  by  H\emeyohsts  Storm)  by  a  friend  who  is  a  district 
court  judge.   "The  book  described  exactly  what  had  been 
happening  at  the  cabin,"  Michael  said. 

"There  is  a  problem  in  defining  Sundance,"  he  continued. 
"We  have  gotten  to  use  the  phrase  'reflection  of  you.'  People 
may  take  from  Sundance  to  the  extent  that  they  are  open  to 
learning  about  themselves  and  their  world.   Sundance  can  be 
a  form  of  medicine  to  each  of  us  as  was  a  tree,  a  rock,  or  a  story 
to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  saw  the  universe  as  a   12-pointed 
medicine  wheel.  Sundance  is  such  a  medicine  wheel."  ^-r^ 
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Workshops  and  lecture  sessions 
are  usually  held  in  the  lodge's 
hearthside  setting,  shown  in 
the  upper  photograph.  The 
lower  picture  shows  members 
of  the  University's  chapter  of 
the  Society  for  Creative  An- 
achronism demonstrating  medi- 
eval armament  and  techniques 
of  combat,  at  the  Renaissance 
Harvest  Fest. 


Michael's  words  and  the  aims  of  Sundance  reiterate  the 
teachings  recorded  by  Storm  in  Seven  Arrows: 

In  Many  ways  this  Circle,  the  Medicine  Wheel,  can  best 
be  understood  if  you  think  of  it  as  a  mirror  in  which 
everything  is  reflected.  "The  Universe  is  the  Mirror  of  the 
People,"  the  old  Teachers  tell  us,  "and  each  person  is  a 
mirror  to  every  other  person." 

Any  idea,  person  or  object  can  be  a  Medicine  Wheel,  a 
Mirror  for  man.  The  tiniest  flower  can  be  such  a  Mirror, 
as  can  a  wolf,  a  story,  a  touch,  a  religion  or  a  mountain  top." 

.  .  .  Our  teachers  tell  us  that  all  things  within  this 
Universe   Wheel   know   of   their   Harmony   with   every   other 
thing,  and   how  to   Give-Away  one  to  the  other,   except 
man.  Of  all  the  Uni\crsc's  creatures,  it  is  we  alone  who  do 
not  begin  our  li\'es  with  knowledge  of  this  great  Harmony. 

All  the  things  of  the  Universe  Wheel  have  spirit  and  life, 
including  the  rivers,  rocks,  earth,  sky,  plants  and  animals. 
But  it  is  only  man,  of  all  the  Beings  on  the  Wheel,  who  is  a 
determiner.  Our  determining  spirit  can  be  made  whole  only 
through  the  learning  of  our  harmony  with  all  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  all  the  other  spirits  of  the  Universe.  To  do 
this  we  must  learn  to  seek  and  perceive  ...  we  must  learn 
to  Give- Away. ' 

With  the  name  and  basic  ideology  of  Sundance  derived  from 
Indian  belief,  a  geographical  coincidence  exists  as  well.  Area 
authority  Emmett  Conwa\'  had  pointed  out  that  a  rock  on  the 
property  was  used  as  a  smoke  signal  point  by  the  Indians  as  part 
of  a  communications  network  used  in  controlling  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

Michael  is  quick  to  point  out  that  though  Sundance  is  based 
to  some  degree  in  Indian  beliefs,  "the  point  is  not  to  imitate 
the  Indians,  but  to  learn  from  their  experiences  and  to  create  the 
atmosphere  for  a  tribal  experience  to  occur  today." 

Sundance  is  operated  as  private  club.  Membership  is  two 
dollars  per  household  per  year.  Members  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  any  activity   (for  which  there  are  separate  additional  fees), 
and  also  receive  the  newsletter.  Activities  include  sauna  evenings, 
workshops,  weekend  activities,  and  day  conferences. 

1  Pp.  4,5,  Seven  Arrows,  Hyemyohsts  Storm,  Harper  &  Row,  New  York,  1972. 


Michael  considers  the  sauna  the  heart  of  Sundance.   "Most 
of  our  separate  hves  get  caught  up  in  day-to-day  activities.  We 
discourage  ourselves  from  taking  out  a  selfish  moment.  But  wc 
could  be  more  helpful  to  those  around  us  if  we  did." 

The  sauna  is  well-appointed.  The  showers  have  a  window 
to  the  woods,  and  lights  arc  arranged  so  that  those  using  the 
showers  in  the  evening  may  see  the  shrubliery,  almost  as  if  bathing 
in  a  waterfall.  No  mixed  bathing  is  permitted,  even  for  private 
groups  who  may  wish  to  rent  the  facilities.  Towels  are  provided 
along  with  after-sauna  caftan  robes. 

The  educational  offerings  of  Sundance  are  not  restricted  to 
any  particular  age  group,  though  some  workshops  are  designed  for 
specific  groups.   Such  offerings  this  fall  include,   FOR  THE 
OVER   40:    CRISIS    OR    BETTER    THAN    EVER?    and 
FANTASY  AND  THE  CLASSROOM,  a  workshop  for  teachers. 
The  resource  personnel  for  such  workshops  are  always  fully 
accredited  in  their  fields. 

Sundance  offers  four  kinds  of  workshops.   The   Humanistics 
Series  offers  gestalt  workshops  in  areas  like  assertion  and  confidence 
training.  Such  programs  are  designed  for  lay  people  as  well  as 
professionals. 

Last  spring,  the  Esoteric  Scries  offered  a  presentation  in 
pyramidology,  the  study  of  the  science  of  pyramids.  This  October, 
Sundance  was  \isited  by  Elisabeth  Bacon,  a  well-known  trance 
clairvoyant  from  Columbus,  who  read  the  auras  of  those  present, 
and  did  psychometry  readings   (telling  people  about  themselves 
from  personal  possessions).  She  also  discussed  spiritual  guides 
and  ancient  civilizations. 

Courses  in  natural  healing,  and   crafts  classes  are   also   part 
of  the  offerings  at  Sundance,  with  craft  classes  being  held 
primarily  during  the  summer.   Craftsmen  and  craftswomen  teach 
such  skills  as  stained  glass  making,  batik,  drawing,  weaving,  and 
ceramics. 

Not  all  Sundance  activity  takes  place  at  the  lodge.  Michael 
describes  Sundance  as  "an  ideology,  a  coming  together  of  people 
not  totally  tied  to  the  \'alley."  The  annual  Festival  of  the  Hill, 
which  had  begun  spontaneously  at  the  cabin,  is  now  being  held 
elsewhere,  for  this  past  year,  more  than  500  people  attended. 

Sundance  membership  at  present  includes  300  households, 
half  of  whom  are  from  Athens,  and  the  other  half  from  other 
parts  of  the  state  and  West  Virginia.  Many  members  come  for  an 
entire  weekend,  as  many  of  the  workshops  and  other  activities 
run  for  two  days. 

Even  though  Sundance  provides  alternatives  to  conventional 
education,  it  in  no  way  competes  with  the  LTniversity.  University 
personnel  are  employee!  occasionally  as  workshop  teachers,  and 
University  facilities  are  sometimes  rented,  as  for  the  presentation 
of  Yogi  Amrit  Desai,  cosponsored  with  the  Zumback 
Yoga.ssociation,  which  was  held  in  Memorial  Auditorium.  And 
the  University's  branch  of  the  Society  of  Creative  Anachronism 
cosponsored  the  Renaissance   Har\est   Fcst,   held   on  October   10. 

Sundance  is  but  one  local  example  of  change  wrought  indirectly 
by  the  60s.  Many  dreamers  of  that  decade  have  given  in  to  lives 
of  disillusioned  practicality,  while  others,  like  Michael,  who 
were   enmeshed   in   success-oriented   careers,   found   their  lives 
turned  around  by  the  ideological  explosion.  The  inner-directed 
vision  to  which  Michael  has  become  devoted  would  not  have  come 
to  him  without  the  ferment  of  that  decade,  which  may  itself 
someday  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  rebirth  or  renewal  of  our 
society.  RRF 
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University  Fersonalities: 

Dr.  James  Barnes 


Having  recently  returned  from  a  Black  Con- 
gressional Caucus  in  Washington,  James  Barnes, 
dean  of  Afro-American  Studies  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, commented  that  one  of  the  things  he  likes 
best  about  large  cities  is  their  anonymity.  Barnes 
is  far  from  being  a  recluse,  but  he  is  a  private 
person  (".  .  .  a  result  of  being  more  or  less  on 
my  own  since  I  was  13  .  .  .")  and  occasionally 
enjoys  just  strolling  along,  wrapped  in  his  unin- 
terrupted thoughts.  But  he  knows  too  many 
people  in  town  for  those  thoughts  to  go  unin- 
terrupted for  long.  Anonymity  for  James  Barnes 
is  an  impossibility  in  Athens,  Ohio. 

Barnes  first  came  to  Ohio  University  in  1964, 
as  an  instructor  in  the  Government  Department, 
where  he  now  holds  tenure  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. According  to  Felix  Gagliano,  chairman 
of  the  Government  Department,  Barnes  is  frozen 
into  the  assistant  professor  rank  by  University 


regulations  prohiliiting  promotion  of  faculty 
members  serving  in  such  administrative  positions 
as  deanships.  Gagliano  has  no  doubts  that  Barnes 
would  be  promoted  rapidly  within  his  depart- 
ment if  he  were  to  return  to  teaching 

Barnes  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity and  served  as  a  political  officer  for  the 
United  States  NATO  delegation  in  Paris,  from 
1965  to  1967.  He  looks  upon  that  period  as  a 
very  productive  one  for  him.  He  was  encouraged 
by  his  superior  officer  to  take  as  much  time  as 
his  duties  would  allow  to  study  the  culture,  learn 
the  language,  and  mix  with  the  people  of  France. 
It  was  during  that  same  period  that  Barnes  met 
and  married  his  wife  Francoisc. 

During  the  1971-72  academic  year  Barnes 
returned  to  France,  this  time  as  director  of  the 
Ohio  University-Bowling  Green  State  University 
Study  Abroad  Program  in  Tours.  In  this  pro- 
gram American  students,  usually  language  ma- 
jors, attend  L'Institut  de  Touraine  to  sharpen 
their  use  of  French  and  the  knowledge  of  French 
customs.  Unfortunately,  those  ver)-  customs  some 
times  come  into  conflict  with  the  habits  of  the 
American  students.  Barnes  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  practice  his  French  in  arbitrating  these 
disputes.  In  one,  for  example,  the  American  stu- 
dent, accustomed  to  a  hearty  Sunday  supper, 
thought  he  would  star\e  on  the  light  bread-and- 
cheese  meal  the  host  family  favored.  The  hosts, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  baffled  by  the  student's 
wanting  more.  In  another  instance,  the  frugal 
French  were  dismayed  by  the  prodigal  habits  of 
their  American  guest  who  seemed  to  turn  on 
every  light  in  the  house  at  once,  who  took  hot 
baths  every  night,  and  who,  in  their  opinion, 
was  generally  wasteful.  Other  cases  were  more 
serious,  with  strong  and  irreconcilable  person- 
ality conflicts  necessitating  removal  of  the  stu- 
dent to  a  diferent  family. 

Trying  as  these  confrontations  were,  Barnes 
did  not  necessarily  consider  them  the  most  dif- 
ficult aspect  of  his  directorship.  For  one  thing, 
he  is  a  born  diplomat,  able  to  weigh  the  merits 
on  each  side  of  a  dispute  and  to  formulate  a 
workable  solution  in  most  instances.  What  he 
did  find  formidable  was  the  teaching  of  .several 
of  the  Study  Abroad  Program  classes  —  in 
French.  "I  was  the  first  director  they  had  who 
was  not  from  the  Modern  Languages  Depart- 
ment," Barnes  commented,  adding  wryly,  "I 
think  I  was  the  last." 

The  teaching  itself  was  not  a  problem  for 
Barnes,  who  is  quite  popular  in  the  classroom. 
In  this  day  of  questioning  grading  policies  and 
other  furor  about  faculty  responsibilities,  "popu- 
lar in  the  classroom"  could  be  a  damning  phrase. 
But  Barnes  is  well  thought  of  not  only  by  his  stu- 


dents, but  liy  his  academic  colleagues  as  well. 
Gagliano  described  Barnes  as  "trained  in  the 
classical  tradition  of  scholarship"  and  "an  aca- 
demician whose  scholastic  opinion  is  frequently 
asked  by  colleagues".  Barnes'  decision  to  assume 
the  role  of  dean  in  Afro-American  Studies  was 
an  unhappy  one  for  the  Government  Depart- 
ment. As  Gagliano  phrased  it,  "His  leaving  us 
to  go  into  the  dcanship  created  a  real  hole  in 
the  department." 

As  the  saying  goes,  Government's  loss  was 
Afro-American  Studies'  gain.  Barnes  has  been  a 
real  a.sset  to  the  Black  Studies  Program,  grow- 
ing with  the  program  from  its  inception  in  1970. 
Edward  Baum,  as.sistant  provost  for  international 
studies,  speaks  well  of  Barnes  both  as  a  former 
colleague  in  the  Government  Department  and 
as  a  fellow  dean.  Baum  describes  him  as  "a  good 
spokesman,  one  who  analyses  a  situation  well." 
Though  Baum  commends  Barnes  on  his  ability' 
to  recognize  various  points  of  view  and  to  try  to 
adapt  to  them,  he  also  recognizes  that  Barnes 
can  be  adamant  if  the  situation  warrants. 

One  who  agrees  that  Barnes  tries  to  be  ac- 
commodating but  can  stand  firm  when  he  must 
is  Beverly  Childs,  assistant  dean  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies.  According  to  Childs,  Barnes  sees  the 
role  of  black  studies  programs  changing,  needing 
to  improve  their  relevance  to  the  universities  in 
which  they  exist.  In  the  past,  black  studies  pro- 
grams played  a  protective  role  for  black  students. 
But  people  like  Barnes  and  Childs  are  realizing 
that  these  .students,  hke  all  university  students, 
must  be  given  a  realistic  view  of  the  world  in 
which  they  will  function  after  graduation.  Barnes 
does  not  sec  himself  as  a  black  father  to  the 
students,  according  to  Childs,  but  expects  and 
encourages  them  to  do  their  own  best  thing  for 
themselves.  In  trying  to  adapt  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  past  to  the  requirements  of  the 
future,  Barnes  must  be  accommodating,  for  as 
is  the  ca.se  with  all  deans,  he  is  not  blessed  (or 
cursed)  with  a  homogeneous  faculty.  His  task  is 
to  recognize  what  is  legitimate  in  each  position 
and  to  use  the  positive  elements  to  the  benefit 
of  Afro-American  Studies  and  the  University. 

Barnes's  former  connections  with  the  Govern- 
ment Department  and  the  Study  Abroad  pro- 
grams carry  his  influence  and  concern  beyond 
just  Afro-American  Studies  to  the  Unixersitv  as 
a  whole.  His  membership  on  the  Athens  Human 
Relations  Commission  a  year  or  so  ago  and  his 
current  membership  on  the  Ethical  Review  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  carry  his  inter- 
ests beyond  just  the  University.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  is  known  to  a  lot  of  people  around 
town.  Anonymitv  for  Jim  Barnes  in  Athens, 
Ohio?  No  way.  '  PLHB 
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The  Ohio  University 
Club 

by  Paul  F.  Caliando 

Gcrnian-born  Fricdiich  Nietzsche  was  an  unassuming  Greet: 
Classics  professor  who  wrote  as  if  he  were  a  cross  between 
Attila  the  Hun  and  Norman  Mailer.  Violently  opfxascd  to 
Christianity  with  its  insistence  on  brotherly  love,  he  voiced  his 
disdain  for  such  maudlin  sentiments  as  sympathy  and  kindness, 
thinking  them  contemptible,  e\'en  perverse,  certainly  unsuitable  for 
the  noble  man.  "The  noble  man  honors  in  himself  the  powerful 
one,  him  also  who  has  power  o\'er  himself  .  .  .  who  takes  pleasure  in 
subjecting  himself  to  severity  and  hardness,  and  has  reverence 
for  all  that  is  severe  and  hard,"  he  wrote  in  Beyond  Good  and  Evil. 
The  weak  man  is  gentle  because  he  lacks  the  power  and  disposition 
to  be  fierce,  or  so  Nietzsche  said. 

Nietzsche's  philosophy  is  quite  similar  to  the  brand  practiced 
by  Japan's  feudal  warriors.  Trained  from  a  tender  age  in  the 
art  of  war,  a  samurai  learned  to  swing  a  sword  almost  before  he 
could  walk.  His  military  prowess  is  legendary.  Mongol  invaders 
swept  through  China  and  Korea  in  the  13th  century  and 
gained  a  reputation  for  being  virtually  unbeatable.  That  was  before 
someone  broached  the  idea  of  adding  Japan  to  the  list  of  Mongol 
conquests.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  further  inland 
than  the  beach  convinced  them  that  they  might  sooner  walk 
on  water  than  o\erwhelm  Nippon's  best. 

If  a  truculent  Mongol  was  not  one  to  be  trifled  with,  a 
determined  samurai  was  not  to  be  belie\ed.  Prepared  all  his  life  for 
death,  he  did  not  fear  it,  and  if  the  need  arose  this  indomital^ly 
courageous  warrior  would  gladly  take  his  own  life  rather  than 
live  on  in  shame  and  ignominy.  Life  had  to  be  li\ed  either 
bravely  or  not  at  all. 

Totally  disenchanted  with  the  age  he  lived  in,  Nietzsche 
stated:   "I  welcome  all  signs  that  a  more  manly,  a  warlike,  age  is 
about  to  begin,  an  age  which,  aboxe  all,  will  give  honor  to 
valor  once  again.  .  .  For,  believe  me,  the  secret  of  the  greatest 
fruitfulness  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  existence  is:  to  live 
dangerously!"  He  must  have  thought  his  contemporaries  pitifully 
anemic. 

More  recently,  a  disgruntled  Japanese  novelist,  Yukio 
Mishima,  registered  a  similar  complaint  by  committing  seppuku 
(ritual  suicide).  Purported  to  be  a  protest  against  Japan's 
post-World  War  II  constitution,  which  forbids  war,  his  death 
followed  a  last  ditch  effort  to  reinstate  traditional  \alucs  upheld 
throughout  Japan's  long  history  of  military  superiority  but 
decmphasized  since  the  war. 

Minutes  before  eviscerating  himself  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
Mishima  harangued  a  crowd  of  soldiers  assembled  below  the 
balcony  of  the  Japanese  Self-Dcfense  command.  "To  defend  Japan 
is  to  defend  the  tradition  of  our  history  and  culture,  centered 
on  the  emperor,''  he  was  quoted  as  saying.  "If  you  don't  rise  now, 
forever  and  ever,  you  will  be  nothing  more  than  an  army  that 
serves  the  Americans!"  The  soldiers  laughed  at  him.  "We  can't  act 
in  common  with  a  fellow  like  vou,"  thev  jeered. 
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Greer  Golden   (1.),  holder  of  the  third-degree  black  belt  in  Japanese-style  karate,  is  the  instructor  for  the  University's  Karate  Club. 


Mishima,  defiant,  retreated  from  the  balcony.  "They  don't 
seem  to  hear  me  too  well,"  he  said  softly,  moments  before 
plunging  the  knife  into  his  taut  stomach.  Perhaps  by  this  supreme 
sacrifice  he  hoped  to  claim  a  portion  of  the  dignity  and  respect 
relegated  to  those  men  who,  frustrated  with  a  life  of  quiet 
desperation,  unable  to  live  bravely,  insist  on  dying  well,  silently, 
and  without  horror. 

Clearly  Mishima  was  as  fascinated  with  death  as  a  purveyor 
of  dignity  to  the  human  experience  as  Ernest  Hemingway  was. 
In  Su7i  and  Steel  Mishima  wrote:  "The  thing  that  ultimately  saves 
the  flesh  from  being  ridiculous  is  the  element  of  death  that 
resides  in  the  healthy,  \igorous  body;  it  is  this,  I  realize,  that 
sustains  the  dignity  of  the  flesh.  How  comic  would  one  find  the 
gaiety  and  elegance  of  the  bullfighter  were  his  trade  cntireh 
divorced  from  associations  of  death." 

Even  the  most  incompetent  toreador  transcends  his  shame 
in  that  brief  instant  when  the  mighty  bull,  the  dispenser  of  death 
and  magic,  passes  perilously  close  to  him.  Death,  similarly,  imbues 


the  flesh  with  its  somber  aura  of  importance.  But  what  becomes 
of  man's  dignity  when  society  forbids  him  from  associating  with 
the  Grim  Reaper  outside  the  white  steriHty  of  hospital  walls? 
Does  it  also  become  sterile  and  lackluster?  Mishima  doubtless 
thought  so. 

Having  failed  to  rouse  the  soldiers  from  their  lethargy  and 
despondent  over  the  prospect  of  lixing  a  life  of  impotent  obscurity 
filled  with  insipid  sensations,  he  decided  to  indulge  his  fancy 
for  a  beatific  death  in  the  company  of  comrades.  At  45,  the 
thought  of  beginning  the  downhill  slide  toward  senility  and  bodily 
infirmity  repelled  him,  a  man  who  had  difficulty  concealing 
his  narcissism  from  friends  and  acquaintances.  Better  to  get  the 
jump  on  old  age  and  spare  oneself  the  whole  degrading  affair 
than  stand  idly  by  as  the  inexorable  process  of  decay  took  its 
dreadful  toll.  So  he  halted  that  process  with  a  knife. 

The  basic  question  remains :  Has  the  man  of  valor,  the 
noble  warrior,  gone  the  way  of  other  species  unable  to  adapt  to  a 
changing  emironment?  Have  the  \alues  he  li\ed  and  died  for 
become  equally  extinct?  Greer  Golden,  38-\ear-old  chief  sensei 
(master  or  teacher)   of  the  Ohio  University  Karate  Club, 
who  picked  up  karate  as  one  would  a  length  of  steel  pipe  (in 
self-defense),  thinks  not.  Says  he:  "It's  the  classic:  I  was  the 
99-pound  weakling  and  everyone  was  kicking  sand  in  my  face." 

A  short,  bearded  gentleman  sporting  a  third-degree  black  belt 
in  Shotakan  (Japanese  style)  karate,  Golden  insists  that  the 
martial  tradition,  though  reduced,  is  still  very  much  a  part  of 
Japanese  culture.  William  H.  Forbis,  journalist  and  novelist,  agrees. 
In  Japan  Today:  People,  Places,  Power,  a  look  at  contemporary 
Japan,  he  observes:   "The  martial  arts  of  judo,  karate  and  kendo 
(fencing  with  a  bamboo  sword)  grow  ever  more  popular,  and 
swords  flash  endlessly  in  samurai  dramas  on  television." 

If  the  medium-size  Midwestern  town  of  Athens,  Ohio,  seems  a 
somewhat  incongruous  setting  for  one  of  the  largest  karate 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  it  nevertheless  is.  And  why  not?  For  if 
any  gymnasium  or  hall  in  which  karate  is  practiced  is  properly 
called  a  dojo,  Ohio  Uni\crsity  has  a  dojo  of  the  first  order. 

The  students  enter  this  dojo  as  dojos  everywhere  are  entered — 
with  a  bow,  a  sign  of  humility  and  respect  for  one's  teacher  and 
one's  art.  They  exit  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  the  interval  of 
time  between  bows,  however — when  mere  college  students  show 
themselves  to  be  something  more  than  mere  college  students, 
but  battle-tested  samurai  as  well — that  deserves  closer  inspection. 
How  is  it  that  three  hours  of  training  a  week  can  work  this  change 
in  the  individual,  instill  in  him  the  mental  and  physical  strength 
required  to  repusle  an  attacker  or,  if  he  must,  several  attackers,  with 
relative  ease? 

Every  exercise  in  a  typical  training  session  has  its  purpose — 
whether  to  improve  the  practitioner's  focus  (a  short  burst  of  mental 
and  physical  concentration)  or  shorten  his  response  time.  In 
the  latter  case,  students  practice  in  pairs,  the  one  creating  some 
type  of  shock,  the  other  reacting  to  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Since,  ultimately,  karate  strives  to  prepare  the  karateka  ("user" 
of  karate)   to  respond  properly  to  every  situation,  and  the  proper 
response  to  an  attack  is  a  swift  and  absolute  counterattack, 
exercises  of  this  nature  play  a  vital  role  in  the  karateka's  sound 
development.  Karate  is  not,  however,  a  technique  of  aggression.  It 
is  no  accident  that  every  kata  or  formal  exercise  l)egins  with  a  block. 
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Greer  Golden    (back  to  camera),  and  Shigeru 
Takahashi  of   the   Japan   National   Karate   Team. 
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Shigeru  Takahashi,  of  the  Japan  National 
Karate  Team,  demonstrates  form  and  tech- 
nique for  the  University's  Karate  Club. 


Literally,  karate  is  the  art  of  empty  hand  fighting.  Out  of 
the  original  system  of  unarmed  self-defense  consisting  of  techniques 
of  blocking  and  counterattacking  an  opponent  by  punching, 
kicking,  or  striking  has  evolved  the  three  branches  of  modern 
karate — as  a  physical  art  form,  as  self-defense,  and  as  a  sport. 
Effective  as  it  is  as  a  fighting  skill,  karate  is  a  mental  discipline,  too, 
from  which  students  learn  the  value  of  self-control.  Along 
with  the  ability  to  splinter  an  inch-thick  board  with  a  single  blow 
of  the  hand  must  come  an  appreciation  of  the  fully  focused 
punch  stopped  just  short  of  the  intended  target. 

The  contemporary  practitioner  benefits  from  his  predecessors' 
years  of  trial  and  error.  A  spunkier  bunch  never  lived.  As  it 
was,  many  of  them  lived  to  commit  only  one  error — a  fatal  one. 
Karate  in  those  days  was  truly  a  hit  and  miss  proposition. 
Understandably,  the  techniques  they  developed  are  very  strong 
today,  quite  capable  of  inflicting  mortal  injury  if  executed  in 
earnest.  This  steady  progress  is  due  in  part  to  the  peculiar  history 
of  the  Orient  where  the  earliest  karate  enthusiasts,  samurais 
in  the  extreme,  became  proficient  in  the  subtleties  of  killing  more 
out  of  a  desire  to  survive  than  for  any  other  reason. 

In  those  dark  days  prior  to  the  advent  of  Saf-t-Chop  (a 
safety  device  designed  to  cushion  the  force  of  a  blow)  and  the 
moral  niceties  that  make  living  in  the  present  age,  if  not  always 
grand,  at  least  tolerable,  the  aversion  to  losing  was  understandably 
strong.  "If  a  technique  didn't  work  the  loser  was  liable  to  die," 
says  Golden.  "This  is  culturally  and  morally  not  so  good  but  for 
karate  development  it  can't  be  beat."  Consequently,  every 
effort  was  made  to  rid  a  potentially  hazardous  technique  of  bugs 
before  trotting  it  out  for  show.  Its  propensity  to  backfire  was 
thereby  reduced.  Perfection  became  the  watchword. 

Granted,  occidental  karate  practitioners  are  cut  from  a  more 
subdued  cloth  than  these  erstwhile  competitors,  but  their 
relative  timidity  belies  an  ardor  expressed  in  the  same  relentless 
quest  for  perfection.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this,  says  Golden, 
when  one  stops  to  consider  that  Americans  have  always  had  a 
penchant  for  "new  and  exotic  things.  They've  always  had  a  lot  of 
respect  for  Oriental  culture  because  it  is  so  different,  so  foreign,  such 
a  different  approach  to  life  in  general.  Also,  karate  is  spectacular; 
it  just  looks  spectacular  if  it's  done  correctly  and  they're 
enthused  by  that." 

Chris  Elsaesser,  23,  a  second-degree  black  belt  studying  under 
Golden,  also  proffered  an  explanation  for  karate's  sudden 
popularity,  saying:    "The  United  States  is  a  very  violent  culture 
and  the  violence  of  karate  appeals  to  Americans.  They  don't 
realize  it's  an  art  and  something  nice.  It's  violent  and  it's  flashier 
than  boxing  and  they  like  that." 

"Violence,  naturally,  is  an  integral  component  of  any  martial 
discipline.  Without  it,  karate,  with  its  emphasis  on  stylized 
movements  and  body  control,  would  differ  little  from  dance.  As 
almost  anyone  who  has  witnessed  a  night-shattering  street  brawl  will 
readily  admit,  brutality  is  at  once  both  frighteningly  re\'olting  and 
strangely  compelling.  One  is  often  drawn  into  the  \ortex  of  a 
turbulent  situation  as  much  by  one's  own  volition  as  by  a  chance 
happening  of  events. 

Fear  of  violence  is  healthy  and  natural  if  not  carried  to 
extremes,  and  if  more  people  were  genuinely  disgusted  by  raw 
savagery  there  might  be  less  violent  crime;  but  a  paralyzing 
fear  of  force  can  put  the  victim  of  an  attack  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  by  immobilizing  him  at  preciseh  the  moment  when 


he  should  either  be  running  Hke  a  madman  in  the  opposite 
direction  or  putting  up  a  creditable  defense.  By  thrusting  the 
karateka  into  increasingly  violent  situations,  karate  training 
acclimatizes  him  to  violence,  teaches  him  to  cope  with  it  on  a  more 
sophisticated  level.  This  level  of  sophistication  increases  as  he 
progresses  through  the  ranks  until  he  is  eventually  able  to  thwart 
even  the  most  vicious  attack,  confidently  and  efficiently,  and  leave 
himself  in  a  position  from  which  to  counter  effectively. 

The  students  throw  themselves  into  a  combination  of  kicks, 
blocks,  and  punches  meant  to  stop  an  opponent  with  grim  finality. 
They  continue  until  their  breathing  is  labored  and  their  gis 
(the  loose-fitting  garment  worn  by  martial  arts  practitioners)   are 
limp  with  perspiration.  Exhaustion  has  its  purpose.  For  without 
constant  repetition,  no  karate  technique,  not  even  a  basic 
reverse  punch,  acquires  the  speed,  power,  and  focus  necessary 
to  break  two  boards  or  dispatch  a  potential  attacker.  When  there  is 
time  for  only  one  technique,  it  had  better  be  a  good  one. 

Arriving  at  the  point  where  one  is  able  to  face  violence 
without  going  to  pieces  can  be  an  unsettling  process,  as  Cathy  Sitco, 
a  meml^er  of  the  Ohio  University  Karate  Club,  discovered  as 
she  began  advancing  in  rank.  Male  club  members,  as  if  to 
acknowledge  her  experience,  began  treating  her  more  roughly. 
Finally,  she  recalls,  she  "stopped  and  thought,  'This  is  the  most 
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masochistic  thing  I  could  be  doing.'  '"  Not  one  to  engage  in 
masochism,  she  promptly  stopped — but  only  temporarily.  She  has 
since  resumed  her  training  with  more  fervor  than  ever,  apparently 
convinced  there  is  more  to  karate  than  breaks  the  bone. 

"I  have  muscles  in  my  arms  and  legs  that  I  never  used  to 
have,  and  I  kind  of  get  off  on  that,"  she  says.  "I  work  in  a  store 
that's  open  24  hours  a  day  and  I've  worked  the  night  shift  a 
few  times.  People  will  come  in  and  say,  'Oh,  aren't  you  afraid  to 
work  here?'  I'm  not  the  least  bit  afraid  because  I  feel  I  have 
something  I  can  do,  whereas  before  I  would  have  just  stood  there 
feeling  completely  helpless." 

Unlike  many  martial  arts,  karate  is  kind  to  women  in  that 
it  does  not  place  an  unreasonably  high  premium  on  sheer  brawn. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  the  Japanese,  not  particularly  famous 
for  their  bulk,  arc  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  game.  This  is  not 
to  say  an  eighth-degree  Japanese  black  belt  is  not  strong.  But 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  think  of  strength  in  terms  of  a  \'irilc 
physique  encased  in  hard,  rippling  muscle,  a  myth  propagated 
by  the  same  folks  who  bring  you  Miss  America  and  the  All-Amer- 
ican  boy.  Occidentals  ha\'e  difficulty  generating  real  karate  power 
because  they  lack  an  understanding  of  its  essential  ingredients. 

Golden  is  forever  reminding  his  students  to  concentrate  less 
on  their  shoulders  and  more  on  the  vitally  important  lower 
abdomen,  the  center  of  balance  and  control.  What  it  boils  down 
to  essentially  is  this:  every  technique,  whether  it  be  a  kick,  a 
punch,  or  a  strike,  to  be  strong,  must  originate  from  this  area 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  hips. 

When  punching  with  the  right  hand,  for  example,  the  fist 
rests  on  the  right  hip,  pulled  back  at  an  angle  from  the  target.  In 
this  position  it  is  cocked  and  ready  to  fire.  The  hip  is  rotated 
forward  and  the  fist  propelled  toward  the  target  in  the  manner  of 
a  rock  released  from  a  slingshot.  The  arm  and  shoulder  remain 
completely  relaxed  until  the  moment  of  impact,  when  the  entire 
body  is  tensed  in  an  effort  to  achieve  what  is  known  in  martial 
arts  circles  as  "focus." 

Briefly,  this  entails  the  concentration  of  all  physical  strength 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second  on  a  specific  target.  Focus  in  karate 
is  a  combination  of  speed,  power,  and  breath  control.  The  speed 
of  the  fist  increases  to  its  maximum  velocity  at  the  point  of 
impact  with  the  target,  and  it  is  at  this  instant  that  the  muscles 
are  tensed  and  the  breath  expelled  sharply,  thereby  traasforming 
speed  into  devastating  power.  There  is  an  equally  precise 
concentration  of  mental  energy. 

So  an  average-sized  man  or  a  deceptively  frail  woman  can 
pack  a  tremendous  wallop  pro\ided  he  or  she  pays  careful 
attention  to  a  few  dynamic  principles.  The  arm  alone  is  not 
terribly  effective;  when  augmented  by  the  more  powerful  hip  it 
becomes  a  rather  formidable  weapon.  Its  effectiveness 
increases  with  practice. 

The  American  tr\'ing  to  master  karate,  having  succeeded  in 
lowering  his  center  of  gravity — keeping  it  fixed  in  one  place  is  a 
continuing  problem — faces  yet  another  hurdle,  this  time  a  mental 
one.  "The  Japanese  have  a  different  system  of  mental  training 
from  their  adolescence  all  the  way  through  to  adulthood,  so  they 
can  take  the  training  and  do  it  much  harder,"  says  Elsaesser. 
"We're  psychologically  weaker,  so  we  can't  train  quite  as  hard." 

If  a  foreign  traveler  visiting  the  United  States  were  asked 
to  cite  traits  characteristic  of  the  American  people  beginning 


with  the  most  prevalent,  discipHnc  would  probably  rate  low  on 
the  list — if  it  made  it  at  all,  that  is.  Things  have  to  get  mighty 
bleak  before  the  word  is  e\en  mentioned.  But  rigid  disciphne  is  a 
cardinal  principle  in  any  do  jo.  Sa\s  Golden:  "You're  suddenly 
trying  to  turn  yourself  into  an  Oriental  with  an  Oriental  frame 
of  mind.  It's  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  you  cultural 
insight." 

In  light  of  Mishima's  consuming  need  to  assert  himself, 
karate's  appeal  is  perhaps  best  understood  as  a  reaction  against  the 
mounting  frustration  of  sitting  with  one's  hands  tied.  If,  as 
writer  Fyodor  Dostoevsky  suggested  in  Notes  From  Underground, 
man's  capacity  for  direct  action  diminishes  as  his  consciousness 
expands,  he  may  eventually  find  himself  crippled  by  indecision,  the 
victim  of  his  own  inertia.  Like  the  man  suffering  from  overly 
acute  senses  driven  to  distraction  by  an  unmanageable  number  of 
stimuli,  the  acutely  conscious  indi\'idual,  aware  of  the  many 
sides  to  an  issue,  hesitates  to  act  on  a  single  impulse  for  fear  of 
over-simplifying  things.  So  he  does  nothing. 

The  samurai  of  old  was  remarkable  for  his  burning  sense  of 
duty  and  his  total  indifference  toward  death,  including  his  own. 
Add  to  this  his  insistence  on  direct  action  and  one  has  the  makings 
of  the  perfect  fighting  machine.  His  adamant  refusal  to  let 
anything  short  of  death  come  between  his  will  to  act  and  the  act 
itself  evoked  fear  from  his  enemies  and  won  him  a  respected  niche 
in  the  annals  of  military  history.  His  reputation  as  a  warrior,  he 
felt,  depended  on  his  acting  without  pause  for  thought.  Everything 
about  him,  most  noticeably  his  sword,  served  as  a  symbol 
of  his  potency. 

Reading  of  the  samurai's  exploits  makes  our  own  lives  seem 
less  than  exciting,  and  a  Hemingway  must  go  to  ever  increasing 
lengths  to  satisfy  his  lust  for  the  memorable  or  exciting  experience. 
Security  has  its  advantages,  of  course,  but  it  awakens  in  some 
an  urge  to  flirt  with  danger — be  it  ever  so  mild — danger  in  its 
pure,  unadulterated  form;  to  put  one's  mind  and  body  to  the 
test.  Karate's  emphasis  on  bold,  decisive  tactics  offers  relief  from 
the  tedium  of  daily  existence. 

And  the  karateka  need  not  grieve  over  the  prospect  of  bodily 
decay,  for  karate  caters  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  Golden 
points  out,  saving:    "One  of  the  things  about  karate  is  that  even 
though  you  physically  must  stop  and  with  age  you  must  decline 
physically,  there  are  enough  mental  and  spiritual  aspects 
which  you  can  continue  to  impro\e  upon.  Meditation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  age,  just  as  a  clear  mind  and  the  ability  to  associate 
yourself  with  your  surroundings  has  nothing  to  do  with  age.  Of 
course  you're  going  to  get  better  physical  movement  out  of  a 
young  person,  but  physical  movement  is  only  a  tool  with  which 
to  better  the  inner  self.  So  you  see,  age  really  doesn't  come 
into  it  that  much." 

Although  the  modern  samurai  may  not  have  the  utter 
disregard  for  personal  safety  that  enabled  his  predecessors  to  rush 
with  fieiT  bravado  into  death's  gaping  jaws,  he  retains  the  same 
love  of  action  and  adventure,  the  same  desire  to  toughen  body  and 
mind  through  phxsical  exertion  tempered  by  discipline.  To  ask, 
as  Mishima  did,  that  he  be  willing  to  pro\c  his  sincerity  in  some 
drastic  manner  is  wholly  unfair.  For  as  philosopher  Albert 
Camus,  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  struggle  against  hopeless 
odds,  wrote  in  his  essay  on  absurdity  and  suicide:  "...  the 
point  is  to  live."    r^ 
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The  Sacred  Harp 
and  Its  Music: 

A  Legacy  from  Nineteenth-Century 
American  Musical  Culture 

by  James  Scholten 

In  1844,  Benjamin  F.  White  and  Elisha 
J.  King  published  a  shape-note  tunebook  titled, 
The  Sacred  Harp.  The  music  of  New  England 
Psalmodists  such  as  William  Billings,  Oliver 
Holden,  Jeremiah  Ingalls,  and  Daniel  Read 
along  with  American  folk-hymns  by  composers 
such  as  Amzi  and  Lucius  Chapin,  Ananias 
Davisson,  and  both  White  and  King  themselves, 
constituted  most  of  the  tunebook.  Most  of  this 
music  is  present  yet  in  the  Sacred  Harp,  which 
is  still  being  published.  In  addition  to  its  basic 
repertory  of  New  England  Psalmody  and  Ameri- 
can folk-hymnody,  the  Sacred  Harp  still  retains 
its  shape-notation.  The  music  in  the  tunebook 
is  written  with  four  different  shape-notes  and 
sung  with  four  different  solmization  syllables: 
^\fa),  m{sol),  m  {la),  ♦  (mi)}  Fa,  sol, 
and  la  are  repeated  at  least  twice  in  a  scale 
sequence,  whether  major  or  minor.  The  major 
scale  ascending  is:  fa,  sol,  la,  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa; 
the  natural  minor  scale  ascending  is:  la,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  fa,  sol,  la.  The  solmization  syllables  used 
are  the  ones  the  English  immigrants  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  brought  over  with  them 
from  England  and  are  approximately  four  hun- 
dred years  old.^  The  shape-notes  are  an  in- 
genious invention  by  the  Americans,  William 
Little  and  William  Smith,  who  used  them  in 
their  tunebook.  The  Easy  Instructor,  around 
1798.  Both  shape-notes  and  the  English  sol- 
mization system  were  attacked  by  19th-century 
music  educators  such  as  Lowell  Mason,  who  pre- 
ferred the  Continental  solmization  syllables  and 
round-notes.  A  compromise  between  the  shape- 
note  system  and  the  Continental  solmization 
system  was  made  by  some  19th-century  tune- 
book compilers.  The  result  was  a  seven-shape 
system  which  incorporated  the  traditional  four 
shape-notes  with  three  new  ones  and  used  the 


'These  shapes  are  used  as  part  of  the  cover  decora- 
tion on  the  Journal  of  Research   in  Music  Education. 

2Horn,  Dorothy  D.  Sing  to  Me  of  Heaven  (Gaines- 
ville: University  of  Florida  Press,  1970),  pp.  5-7.  Horn 
cites  the  origin  of  the  English  solmization  system  from 
Thomas  Morley's  A  Plain  and  Easie  Introduction  to 
Pracktical  Musick.   (1597). 


solmization  syllables:  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do. 
Nearly  all  the  prominent  shape-note  tunebook 
compilers  of  the  19th  century  adopted  this  system 
except  for  B.  F.  White.  White  and  his  followers 
chose  to  retain  the  older  English  solmization 
.system  and  the  four  shape-notes  of  Little  and 
Smith,  earning  for  themselves  the  name,  "fa- 
sol-la  singers."  Sacred  Harp  singers  enjoy  singing 
the  syllables  to  the  shape-notes  of  their  particular 
vocal  part  before  they  sing  the  words  of  the 
song,  making  an  exception  for  longer  composi- 
tions when   they  sing  just   the  words. 

The  music  of  the  Sacred  Harp  is  tradition- 
ally performed  with  men  singing  the  bass,  tenor, 
and  treble  parts  and  women  singing  the  treble, 
alto,  and  tenor  parts.  These  doublings  of  treble 
and  tenor  give  the  music  an  additional  sonority 
not  indicated  in  the  score.  When  a  three-part 
folk-hymn  is  sung,  the  altos  sing  the  bass  part 
an  octave  higher.  The  placement  of  the  melody 
in  the  tenor,  a  trait  of  the  New  England  Psal- 
modists and  .Xmerican  folk-hymn  composers,  is 
still  maintained  in  the  tunebook.  The  treble 
part  is  placed  where  the  soprano  part  usually 
occurs  in  a  standard  four-stave  choral  composi- 
tion; yet  it  functions  more  like  a  traditional 
tenor  part.  Voice  crossings  between  the  various 
parts  are  frequent  in  the  tunebook,  particularly 
in  the  folk-hymns:  tenor  liclow  bass,  alto  above 
treble,  alto  below  tenor.  It  is  not  uncommon 
cither  to  find  instances  where  the  range  between 
two  parts  normally  written  in  a  similar  vocal 
range  like  treble  and  alto  will  exceed  two  oc- 
taves. This  quality  of  sound  produced  by  the 
voice  crossings  and  the  extreme  vocal  ranges  is 
defined  by  Sacred  Harp  singers  as  "dispersed 
harmony."  .\lthough  the  New  England  Psal- 
modists frequently  used  unorthodox  harmoniza- 
tions in  their  compositions,  the  folk-hymns  found 
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in  the  tunebook  abound  with  all  types  of  un- 
orthodox harmonizations  and  chordal  progres- 
sions giving  the  music  an  unusual  quality  of 
sound. 

The  music  sung  is  mostly  19th-century  folk- 
hymns,  New  England  Psalmody,  20th-century 
folk-hymns,  and  an  occasional  song  by  Lowell 
Mason  and  Thomas  Hastings.  A  unique  type 
of  composition  written  by  the  New  England 
Psalmodists  and  perpetuated  to  a  certain  extent 
by  Sacred  Harp  composers  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  is  the  fuging-tune.  The  fuging-tune 
usually  has  two  sections:  the  first  section  is 
homophonic  with  all  the  parts  singing;  the 
second  has  points  of  imitation  or  canonic-like 
entrances  for  each  part  and  culminates  with  all 
the  parts  singing  together.  This  type  of  composi- 
tion was  very  popular  in  New  England  during 
the  late  18th  and  early  1 9th  centuries  and 
remains  a  favorite  among  Sacred  Harp  singers. 
These  singers  also  raise  the  sixth  tone  of  the 
natural  minor  scale  when  they  sing  it,  creating 
the  Dorian  mode  from  the  Aeolian  mode  or 
natural  minor.  Songs  in  harmonic  minor  are 
changed  to  Dorian  mode  by  raising  the  sixth  tone 
and  lowering  the  seventh  tone  of  the  scale.  Pitch- 
ing is  done  by  a  singer  without  a  pitchpipe;  the 
person  pitching  the  songs  gives  a  "fa"  for  major 
and  a  "la"  for  minor.  The  singers  exhibit  a 
phenomenal  ability  to  stay  on  pitch  throughout 
a  song;  this  excellent  pitch  acuity  comes  largely 
through  their  constant  unaccompanied  singing. 

The  music  of  the  tunebook  can  be  and  is 
sung  as  music  in  church,  yet  it  is  primarily  per- 
formed at  singing  conventions.  The  singing  con- 
vention is  a  formal  gathering  of  singers  that 
meets  in  a  particular  location  annually  for  one 
to  three  days  of  singing.  Large  singing  conven- 
tions such  as  the  United  Sacred  Harp  Conven- 
tion will  meet  in  a  different  location  each  year. 


ver  -  sal  King,        He  form'd  the  deep  unknown.  Ho  gave  the  j 
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The  convention  grew  out  of  informal  gatherings 
of  Sacred  Harp  singers  during  the  19th  century; 
the  oldest  annual  convention  is  the  Chattahoo- 
chee which  has  met  continuously  since  1852. 
All  singers  present  are  expected  to  lead  at  least 
two  songs  each  day  they  attend  of  the  conven- 
tion; a  song  can  be  sung  only  once  each  day. 
Both  men  and  women  lead  their  particular 
choices  of  songs  regardless  of  their  age.  Singers 
are  placed  in  sections  according  to  their  parts 
which  form  a  square:  altos  facing  tenors,  basses 
facing  trebles.  Selections  for  sick  or  absent  sing- 
ers and  memorial  selections  for  deceased  singers 
during  the  past  year  are  sung  on  one  of  the 
days  of  the  convention.  The  convention  has  pro- 
duced a  strong  musical  and  social  bond  between 
singers;  some  singers  will  drive  150-200  miles 
one  way  to  attend  a  day's  singing. 

There  are  several  groups  of  singers  that 
use  the  Sacred  Harp  in  different  revisions  or 
editions;  yet  the  group  that  has  been  the  most 
assertive  and  producti\e,  as  well  as  the  largest, 
are  those  singers  who  have  produced  the  James 
Revision  (1911)  and  the  Denson  Revisions 
(1936,  1960,  1966,  1971)  of  the  tunebook. 
Most  of  these  singers  live  in  northwestern  Geor- 
gia and  northern  Alabama.  Their  tunebooks 
have  interested  American  music  scholars  perhaps 
more   than  the  other  groups  for  four  reasons: 

( 1 )  their  retention  of  a  large  portion  of  New 
England  Psalmody  and  American  folk-hymnody, 

(2)  their  reluctance  to  rewrite  or  reharmonize 
this  music,  (3)  their  resistance  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  popular  revival  or  gospel  song  of  the 
19th  century  in  their  tunebook,  (4)  their  com- 
position of  the  20th-century  folk-hymn  for  the 
tunebook. 

Although  the  Denson  Revision  singers  have 
issued  five  recordings  of  Sacred  Harp  music  for 
singers   to   play  in   their   home   for  both   their 
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pleasure  and  for  their  children  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Sacred  Harp  music,  their  primary 
educational  effort  for  teaching  people  how  to 
read  music  in  their  tunebook  is  through  the 
singing  school.  The  singing  school  is  an  educa- 
tional institution  that  was  created  during  the 
18th  century  to  improve  the  music-reading 
ability  of  church  choirs  and  congregations.  The 
New  England  Psalmodists  of  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries  were  singing-school  teachers 
or  masters  who  wrote  compositions  and  com- 
piled tunebooks  for  their  instructional  purposes. 
The  singing  school  provided  musical  instruction 
for  many  Americans  until  the  public  .schools 
assumed  its  role  during  the  19th  century.  Al- 
though the  singing  school  eventually  disappeared 
in  the  North  during  the  19th  century,  it  has 
been  kept  alive  in  the  rural  South  by  shape-note 
singers. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  Sacred 
Harp  singing  school  as  well  as  several  singing 
conventions  during  the  summer  of  1975  as  the 
result  of  an  Ohio  University  Research  Commit- 
tee Grant  to  study  the  Sacred  Harp  during  the 
past  40  years.  The  school  I  attended  was  con- 
ducted by  Hugh  McGraw  of  Bremen,  Georgia, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Sacred  Harp  Publish- 
ing Company  which  publishes  the  Denson  Re- 
vision. McGraw  had  been  asked  by  the  con- 
gregation of  Mount  Moriah  Primitive  Baptist 
Church  near  Anniston,  Alabama,  to  give  them 
two  weeks  of  musical  instruction.  I  was  amazed 
as  the  singing  school  progressed  how  much  of 
it  was  similar  to  accounts  written  about  the 
institution  during  the  19th  century.^  The  sing- 
ing school  has  changed  little  in  its  basic  ap- 
proach, which  is  largely  teacher-oriented  and 
has  the  class  plunging  immediately  into  the 
tuncbook's  music  after  a  brief  introduction  to 
music  fundamentals.  I  was  very  impressed  with 


3Chase,  Gilbert,  America's  Music  (New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  1966),  pp.  184-186.  Chase 
quotes  an  interesting  account  of  a  singing  school  held 
around  1820. 


Come,  wor  -  ship        at         his  throne,        Come,  bow 
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thc  knowledge  of  singing,  musical  elements, 
music  history,  and  teaching  pedagogy  that  Mc- 
Graw had  acquired  on  his  own,  very  much  like 
his  predecessors,  the  18th-  and  19th-century 
singing  masters.  The  experience  was  one  of  the 
finest  professional  experiences  I  have  ever  had. 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  school  and  learning 
how  to  read  the  four-shape  notation;  the  sing- 
ing conventions  I  attended  were  memorable 
musical  experiences. 

Although  the  controversy  of  shape-notes 
versus  round-notes  is  largely  an  issue  of  the 
past  in  American  music  education,  the  shape- 
note  system  still  remains  as  a  viable,  potential 
system  of  music  reading  for  the  vocal-music 
educator  who  is  concerned  about  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  music  reading  among  American  public 
school  students.  The  presentation  of  an  individ- 
ual shape  for  each  syllable  enables  almost  any- 
one (who  can  sing  on  pitch)  after  .some  rather 
intensive  practice  to  sing  the  correct  syllables 
of  any  piece  of  shape-note  music  instantly.  The 
shape-note  system  also  solves  the  problem  of 
changing  key  with  a  movable  do  or  fa.  An 
individual  using  round  notes  has  to  recomputate 
the  placement  of  do  or  fa  and  all  other  pitches 
on  the  staff  in  relation  to  it  with  a  key  change. 
This  does  not  occur  with  shape-notes.  The  shape 
for  do  or  fa  is  the  same  regardless  of  where  it 
is  placed  on  the  staff.  Allen  Britton  and  Irving 
Lowens  write  in  an  article  on  the  first  shape- 
note  tunebook:  "A  somewhat  subtler  advantage 
is  that  the  shapes  are  continually  before  the 
singer  whether  he  happens  to  lie  singing  words 
or  syllables.  Thus,  the  true  function  of  any 
solmization  system — that  of  aiding  in  the  auto- 
matic identification  of  scale  degrees — is  em- 
phasized and  capitalized  upon  through  shape- 
notes  in  a  fashion  impossible  in  any  system 
which   permits  abandonment  of  the  process  of 
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by  his  word.  Today  attend  his  voice.    Nor  dare  pro -a 


.syllabication  when  words  are  sung."'*  Lowcns 
also  comments :  "Had  this  pjedagogical  tool  been 
accepted  by  the  'father  of  singing  among  chil- 
dren,' Lowell  Mason,  and  others  who  shaped 
the  patterns  of  American  music  education,  we 
might  have  been  more  succes.sful  in  developing 
skilled  music  readers  and  enthusiastic  amateur 
singers  in  the  public  schools."^  George  H.  Kyme, 
intrigued  by  the  statement  of  Lowen's  above, 
experimented  with  the  teaching  of  shape-notes 
to  elementary-age  children.  Kyme's  research  was 
published  as  an  article  entitled,  "An  Experi- 
ment in  Teaching  Children  to  Read  Music  with 
Shape  Notes,"  in  the  Spring  1960  is.sue  of  the 
Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Education.  Kyme 
discovered  that  the  teaching  of  shape-notation 
did  improve  music  reading  skills  and  suggested 
that  music  educators  "reappraise  the  shape-note 
system  of  teaching  sight-singing,  a  system  in  use 
for  over  150  years  in  the  southeastern  United 
States."** 

For  the  person  who  may  be  interested  in 
further  study  on  American  folk-hymnody,  shape- 
note  singing,  or  the  Sacred  Harp,  the  following 
books  are  recommended : 

Jackson,  George  Pullen.  White  Spirituals  in 
the    Southern    Uplands.    New    York: 
Dover  Press,  Inc.,  1965. 
Horn,  Dorothy  D.  Sing  to  Me  of  Heaven. 
Gainesville,     Florida:     University     of 
Florida  Press,  1970. 
White,  B.  F.  and  King,  E.  J.  The  Sacred 
Harp.  Facsimile  of  the  Third  Edition, 
1859;  including  as  an  historical  intro- 
duction The  Story  of  the  Sacred  Harp 
by  George  Pullen  Jackson.   Nashville, 
Tennessee:  Broadman  Press,  1968. 
A  new  book  on  the  tunebook,  The  Sacred 
Harp:    A    Tradition   and  Its   Music,    by    Bucll 


^Lowens,  Irving,  "The  Easy  Instructor  (1798-1831)  : 
A  History  and  Bibliography  of  the  First  Shape-Note 
Tune-Book,"  Music  and  Musicians  in  Early  America 
(New  York:  W,  VV.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc,  1964),  p, 
117. 

ilbid. 

•"Kyme,  George  H.,  "An  Experiment  in  Teaching 
Children  to  Read  Music  with  Shape  Notes,"  Journal  of 
Research  in  Music  Education,  Vol.  8  (Spring  1960), 
3-8. 


Cobb  is  to  be  published  .shortly  by  the  University 
of  Georgia  Press.  The  Archive  of  Folk  Song  in 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  a  bibliography  of  current  shape-note  tune- 
l)ooks  in  print  and  a  discography  of  recordings 
featuring  shape-note  singings  available  to  any- 
one who  writes  for  it.  Yet  recordings  give 
only  an  aural  shadow  of  what  Sacred  Harp 
singings  arc  like.  Sacred  Harp  music  is  mu.sic 
to  be  performed;  one  experiences  this  mu.sic 
best  when  one  sings  it.  Hugh  McGraw  has 
repeatedly  remarked  that  if  he  had  the  choice 
between  attending  a  concert  of  well-performed 
Sacred  Harp  music  or  attending  a  Sacred  Harp 
singing,   he  would  choo.se  the  singing. 

When  the  Sacred  Harp  was  published  in 
1844,  it  had  to  compete  with  many  other  shape- 
note  competitors.  Most  of  the.se  competitors  are 
no  longer  around  and  those  that  still  exist  are 
used  by  small  groups  of  singers.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  reasons  why  the  Sacred  Harp  has  out- 
stripped its  competitors.  Perhaps  two  of  the 
reasons  this  tunebook  has  survived  so  well  over 
the  years  is  due  to  its  publishers'  vigorous  leader- 
ship and  their  promotion  of  a  unique  quality 
of  musical  sound  that  has  won  the  affection  of 
many  Southern  .\mericans.  The  sound  of  its 
folk-hymns  and  New  England  Psalmody  has 
attracted  not  only  the  Southerner;  singings  of 
Sacred  Harp  music  can  now  be  attended  in 
California,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  and  New  York.  The  Sacred 
Harp  has  contained  for  many  years  a  repository 
of  music  and  musical  traditions  from  our  na- 
tion's early  sovereignty  that  we  have  forgotten, 
neglected,  or  shunned.  As  we  rediscover  part  of 
our  nation's  musical  heritage  in  it,  let  us  not 
forget  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  Americans 
who  ha\c  kept  it  in  trust  for  us.  '^ 
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